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XVI. “DIRTY WORK AT THE CROSS-ROADS TO-NIGHT.” 


Last week we abandoned 
the rural billets in which we 
had been remodelling some of 
our methods (on the experi- 
ences gained by our first visit 
to the trenches), and paraded 
at full strength for a march 
which we knew would bring 
us right into the heart of 
things. No more trial trips; 
no more chaperoning! This 
time, we decided, we were 
“for it.” 

During our three weeks of 
active service we have learned 
two things—the art of shaking 
down quickly into our habita- 
tion of the moment, as already 
noted ; and the art of reducing 
our personal effects to a port- 
able minimum. 

To the private soldier the 
latter problem presents no 
difficulties, Everything is ar- 
ranged for him. His outfit 
is provided by the Government, 
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and he carries it himself. It 
consists of a rifle, bayonet, and 
a hundred and twenty rounds 
of ammunition. On one side 
of him hangs his water-bottle, 
containing a quart of water, 
on the other, a haversack, 
occupied by his “iron ration” 
—an emergency meal of the 
tinned variety, which must 
never on any account be 
opened except by order of the 
C.0.—and such private effects 
as his smoking outfit and an 
entirely mythical item of re- 
freshment officially known as 
“the unexpended portion of 
the day’s ration.” On his back 
he carries a “ pack,” containing 
his greatcoat, waterproof sheet, 
and such changes of raiment 
as a paternal Government 
allows him. He also has to 
find room therein for a towel, 
housewife, and a modest allow- 
ance of cutlery. (He frequently 
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wears the spoon in his stock- 
ing, as a skean-dhu.) Round 
his neck he wears his identity 


disc. In his breast-pocket he 
carries a respirator, to be 
donned in the event of his 


encountering the twin misfor- 
tunes of an east wind and a 
gaseous Hun. He also carries 
a bottle of liquid for damping 
the respirator. In the flap of 
his jacket is sewn a_ field 
dressing. 

Slung behind him is an en- 
trenching tool. 

Any other space upon his 
person is at his own disposal, 
and he may carry what he 
likes, except “unsoldierly trin- 
kets ”—whatever those may be. 
However, if the passion for 
self-adornment proves too 
strong, he may wear “the 
French National Colours ”—a 
compliment to our gallant ally 
which is slightly discounted by 
the fact that her national 
colours are the same as our 
own. 

However, once he has at- 
tached this outfit to his suffer- 
ing person, and has said what 
he thinks about its weight, the 
private has no more baggage 
worries. Except for his blan- 


ket, which is carried on a. 


waggon, he is his own arsenal, 
wardrobe, and pantry. 

Not so the officer. He 
suffers from embarras de choise. 
He is the victim of his female 
relatives, who are themselves 
the victims of those enterpris- 
ing tradesmen who have 
adopted the most obvious 
method of getting rid of other- 
wise unsaleable goods by label- 
ling everything For Active 
Service—a really happy thought 
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when you are trying to sell a 
pipe of port or a manicure set. 
Have you seen Our Active 
Service Trouser-Press ? 

By the end of April Bobby 
Little had accumulated, with 
a view to facilitating the de- 
struction of the foe— 


An automatic Mauser pistol, 
with two thousand rounds of 
ammunition. 

A regulation Service revolver. 

A camp bed. 

A camp table. 

A camp chair. 

A pneumatic mattress. 

[This ingenious contrivance 
was meant to be blown up, 
like an air-cushion, and BobBy’s 
servant expended most of the 
day and much valuable breath 
in performing the feat. Ullti- 
mately, in a misguided attempt 
to save his lungs from rupture, 
he employed a bicycle pump, 
and burst the bed. | 

A sleeping (or “ flea’) bag. 

A portable bath. 

A portable wash-hand stand. 

A dressing-case, heavily bal- 
lasted with cut-glass bottles. 

A primus stove. 

A despatch case. 

The “Service” Kipling. 
(About forty volumes.) 

Innumerable socks and shirts. 

A box of soap. 

Fifty boxes of matches. 

A small medicine chest. 

About a dozen first-aid out- 
fits. 

A case of pipes, and cigar- 
ettes innumerable. 

[Bobby’s aunts regarded 
cigars as not quite ascetic 
enough for active service. Be- 
sides, they might make him 
sick. | 
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About a cubic foot of choco- 
late (various). 

Numerous compressed foods 
and concentrated drinks. 

An “active service” cooking 
outfit. 

An electric lamp, with several 
refills. 

A pair of binoculars. 

A telescope. 

A prismatic compass. 

A sparklet siphon. 

A luminous watch. 

A pair of insulated wire- 
cutters. 


“There’s only one thing 
you've forgotten,” remarked 
Captain Wagstaffe, when in- 
troduced to this unique collec- 
tion of curios. 

“What is that?” inquired 
Bobby, always eager to learn. 

“A pantechnicon! Do you 
know how much personal bag- 
gage an officer is allowed, in 
addition to what he carries 
himself ?” 


“Thirty-five pounds.” 

“ Correct.” 

“Tt sounds a lot,” said 
Bobby. 


“It looks precious little!” 
was Wagstaffe’s reply. 

“I suppose they won’t be 
particular to a pound or so,” 
said Bobby optimistically. 

“Listen,” commanded Wag- 
staffe. “When we go abroad, 
your Wolseley valise, contain- 
ing this”—he swept his hand 
round the crowded hut—“ this 
military museum, will be 
handed to the Quartermaster. 
He is a man of singularly 
rigid mind, with an exasper- 
ating habit of interpreting 
rules and regulations quite 
literally. If you persist in 
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this scheme of asking him to 
pass half a ton of assorted 
lumber as a package weighing 
thirty-five pounds, he will cast 
you forth and remain your 
enemy for life. And person- 
ally,” concluded Wagstaffe, “I 
would rather keep on the 
right side of my Regimental 
Quartermaster than of the 
Commander-in-Chief himself. 
Now, send all this stuff home 
—you can use it on man- 
ceuvres in peace-time—and I 
will give you a little list which 
will not break the baggage- 
waggon’s back.” 

The methodical Bobby pro- 
duced a note-book. 

“You will require to wash 
occasionally. Take a canvas 
bucket, some carbolic soap, 
and a good big towel. Also 
your tooth-brush, and—excuse 
the question, but do you 
shave?” 

“Twice a week,” admitted 
the blushing Bobby. 


“Happy man! Well, take 
a safety-razor. That will do 
for cleanliness. Now for 


clothing. Lots of socks, but 
only one change of other 
things, unless you care to 
take a third shirt in your 
greatcoat pocket. Two good 
pairs of boots, and a pair of 
slacks. Then, as regards 
sleeping. Your flea-bag and 
your three Government blan- 
kets, with your valise under- 
neath, will keep you (and 
your little bedfellows) as 
warm as toast. You may get 
separated from your valise, 
though, so take a ground- 
sheet in your pack. Then 
you will be ready to dine and 
sleep simply anywhere, at a 
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moment’s notice. As regards 
comforts generally, take a 
*Tommy’s cooker,” if you can 
find room for it, and scrap all 
the rest of your cuisine except 
your canteen. Take a few 
meat lozenges and some choc- 
olate in one of your ammuni- 
tion-pouches, in case you ever 
have to go without your 
breakfast. Rotten work, 
marching or fighting on a 
hollow tummy!” 

“What about revolvers?” 
inquired Bobby, displaying 
his arsenal, a little nervously. 

“If the Germans catch you 
with that Mauser, they will 
hang you. Take the Webley. 
Then you can always draw 
Service ammunition.” Wag- 
staffe ran his eye over 
the rest of Bobby’s outfit. 
“Smokes? Take your pipe 
and a tinder-box: you will 
get baccy and cigarettes to 
burn out there. Keep that 
electric torch; and your bino- 
culars, of course. Also that 
small map-case: it’s a good 
one. Also wire-cutters. You 
can write letters in your field- 
message-book. Your compass 
is all right. Add a pair of 
canvas shoes—they’re a god- 
send after a long day,—an 
air-pillow, some candle-ends, 
a tin of vaseline, and a ball 
of string, and I think you will 
do. If you find you still 
have a pound or so in hand, 
add a few books—something 
to fall back on, in case sup- 
plies fail. Personally, I’m 
taking Vanity Fair and Pick- 
wick. But then, I’m old- 
fashioned.” 


Bobby took Wagstaffe’s ad- 
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vice, with the result that 
that genial obstructionist, the 
Quartermaster, smiled quite 
benignly upon him when he 
presented his valise; while his 
brother officers, sternly bidden 
to revise their equipment, were 
compelled at the last moment 
to discriminate frantically be- 
tween the claims of necessity 
and luxury—often disastrously, 

However, we had all found 
our feet, and developed into 
seasoned vagabonds when we 
set out for the trenches last 
week. A few days previously 
we had been inspected by Sir 
John French himself. 

“ And that,” explained Major 
Kemp to his subalterns, “usually 
means dirty work at the cross- 
roads at no very distant 
period !” 


Major Kemp was right— 
quite literally right. 

Our march took us back to 
an unfortunate town whose 
sufferings under intermittent 
shell fire have already been 
described. We marched by 
night, and arrived at break- 
fast-time. The same evening 
two companies and a section 
of machine-gunners were bidden 
to equip themselves with picks 
and shovels and parade at 
dusk. An hour later we found 
ourselves proceeding cautiously 
along a murky road close 
behind the trenches. 

The big guns were silent, 
but the snipers were busy on 
both sides. A German search- 
light was combing out the 
heavens above: a constant suc- 
cession of star-shells illumined 
the earth beneath. 

“What are we going to do 
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to-night, sir?” inquired Bobby 
Little, heroically resisting an 
inclination to duck, as a Mauser 
bullet spat viciously over his 
head. 

“T believe we are going to 
dig a redoubt behind the 
trenches,” replied Captain 
Blaikie. “I expect to meet an 
R.E. officer somewhere about 
here, and he will tell us the 
worst. That was a fairly close 
one, Bobby! Pass the word 
down quietly that the men are 
to keep in to each side of the 
road, and walk as low as they 


can. Ah, there is our sports- 
man, I fancy. Good even- 
ing!” 


A subaltern of that wonder- 
ful corps, the Royal Engineers, 
loomed out of the darkness, 
removed a cigarette from his 
mouth, and saluted politely. 

“Good evening, sir,” he said 
to Blaikie. ‘ Will you follow 
me, please? I have marked 
out each man’s digging position 
with white tape, so they ought 
to find no difficulty in getting 
towork. Brought your machine- 
gun officer?”’ 

The machine-gun officer, 
Ayling, was called up. 

“We are digging a sort of 
square fort,” explained the 
Engineer, ‘to hold a battalion. 
That will mean four guns to 
mount. I don’t know much 
about machine-guns myself; 
so perhaps you”—to Ayling— 
“will walk round with me 
outside the position, and you 
can select your own emplace- 
ments.” 

“T shall be charmed,” replied 
Ayling, and Blaikie chuckled. 

“Tl just get your infantry 
to work first,” continued the 
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phlegmatic youth. “This way, 
sir!” 

The road at this point ran 
through a hollow square of 
trees, and it was explained to 
the working-party that the 
trees, roughly, followed the 
outlines of the redoubt. 

“The trenches are ‘ about 
half-finished,” added the En- 
gineer. “We had a party 
from the Seaforths working 
here last night. Your men 
have only to carry on where 
they left off. It’s chiefly a 
matter of filling sandbags and 
placing them on the parapet.” 
He pointed to a blurred heap 
in a corner of the wood. 
“There are fifty thousand 
there. Leave what you don’t 
want !”’ 

“Where do we get the earth 
to fill the sandbags?” asked 
Blaikie. ‘“ The trenches, or 
the middle of the redoubt ?” 

“Oh, pretty well anywhere,” 
replied the Engineer. ‘Only, 
warn your men to be careful 
not to dig too deep!” 

And with this dark saying 
he lounged off to take Ayling 
for his promised walk. 

“Tl take you along the 
road a bit, first,” he said, 
“and then we will turn off 
into the field where the corner 
of the redoubt is, and you 
can look at things from the 
outside.” 

Ayling thanked him, and 
stepped somewhat higher than 
usual, as a bullet struck the 
ground at his feet. 

“Extraordinary how few 
casualties one gets,” continued 
the Sapper chattily. ‘Their 
snipers go potting away all 
night, but they don’t often get 
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anybody. By the way, they 
have a machine-gun trained 
on this road, but they only 
loose it off every second night. 
Methodical beggars!” 

“Did they loose it off last 
night ?” 

“No. To-night’s the night. 
Have you finished here?” 

“ Yes, thanks!” 

“Righto! We'll go to the 
next corner. You'll get a first- 
class field of fire there, I should 
say.” 

The second position was 
duly inspected, the only inci- 
dent of interest being the 
bursting of a star-shell directly 
overhead. 

‘“‘Better lie down for a min- 
ute,” suggested the Engineer. 

Ayling, who had been strug- 
gling with a strong inclination 
to do so for some time, prompt- 
ly complied. 

“ Just like the Crystal Palace 
on a benefit night!’ observed 
his guide admiringly, as the 
landscape was lit up with a 
white glare. “Now you can 
see your position beautifully. 
You can fire obliquely in this 
direction, and then do a first- 
class enfilade if the trenches 
get rushed.” 

‘IT see,” said Ayling, survey- 
ing the position with real in- 
terest. He was beginning to 
enjoy selecting gun-emplace- 
ments which really mattered. 
It was a change from nine 
months of “eye-wash.” 

When the German star-shell 
had spent itself they crossed 
the road, to the rear of the 
redoubt, and marked the other 
two emplacements—in com- 
parative safety now. 
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“The only trouble about this 
place,” said Ayling, as he sur- 
veyed the last position, “is that 
my fire will be masked by that 
house, with the clump of tree 
beside it.” 

The Engineer produced a 
small note-book, and wrote in 
it by the light of a convenient 
star-shell. 

“Righto!” he said. “T’ll 
have the whole caboodle pushed 
over for you by to-morrow 
night. Anything else?” 

Ayling began to enjoy him- 
self. After you have spent 
nine months in an unprofitable 
attempt to combine practical 
machine-gun tactics with a 
scrupulous respect for private 
property, the realisation that 
you may now gratify your de- 
structive instincts to the full 
comes as a welcome and luxuri- 
ous shock. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘You 
might flatten out that hay- 
stack, too.” 


They found the others hard 
at work when they returned. 
Captain Blaikie was directing 
operations from the centre of 
the redoubt. 

“T say,” he said, as the En- 
gineer sat down beside him, 
“T’m afraid we're doing a good 
deal of body-snatching. This 
place is absolutely full of little 
wooden crosses.” 

“Germans,” replied the En- 
gineer laconically. 

“How long have they been 
—here?” 

“Since October.” 

“So I should imagine,” said 
Blaikie, with feeling. 

“The crosses aren’t much 
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guide, either,” continued the 
Engineer. ‘‘The deceased are 
simply all over the place. The 
best plan is to dig until you 
come to a blanket. (There 
are usually two or three to a 
blanket.) Then tell off a man 
to flatten down clay over the 
place at once, and try some- 
where else. It is a rotten job, 
though, however you look at 
it.” 

“Have you been here long?” 
inquired Bobby Little, who 
had come across the road for 
a change of air. 

“Long enough! But I’m 
not on duty continuously. I 
am Box. Cox takes over to- 
morrow.” He rose to his feet 
and looked at his watch. 

“You ought to move off by 
half-past one, sir,” he said to 
Blaikie. ‘“It begins to get 
light after that, and the 
Bosches have three shells for 
that cross-road over there 
down in their time-table at 
two-fifteen. They’re a hide- 
bound lot, but punctual!” 

“ Thanks,” said Blaikie. “I 
shall not neglect your advice. 
It is half- past eleven now. 
Come along, Bobby, and we'll 
see how old Ayling is getting 


on. 


Steadily, hour by hour, in 
absolute silence, the work 
went on. There was no talk- 
ing, but (under extenuating 
circumstances) smoking was 
permitted. Periodically, as 
the star-shells burst into bril- 
liance overhead, the workers 
sank down behind a parapet, 
or, if there was no time, stood 
rigid—the one thing to avoid 
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upon these occasions is move- 
ment of any kind—and gave 
the snipers a chance. It was 
not pleasant, but it was duty ; 
and the word duty has be- 
come a mighty force in “Ki” 
these days. No one was hit, 
which was remarkable, when 
you consider what an artist 
a German sniper is. Possibly 
the light of the star - shells 
was deceptive, or possibly there 
is some truth in the general 
rumour that the Saxons, who 
hold this part of the line, are 
well-disposed towards us, and 
conduct their offensive opera- 
tions with a tactful blend of 
constant firing and bad shoot- 
ing, which, while it satisfies 
the Prussians, causes no seri- 
ous inconvenience to Thomas 
Atkins. 

At a quarter-past one a 
subdued order ran round the 
trenches; the men fell in on 
the sheltered side of the plan- 
tation ; picks and shovels were 
checked; rifles and equip- 
ment were resumed; and the 
party stole silently away to 
the cross-road, where the three 
shells were timed to arrive at 
two-fifteen. When they did 
so, with true Teutonic punctu- 
ality, an hour later, our friends 
were well on their way home 
to billets and bed—with the 
dawn breaking behind them, 
the larks getting to work over- 
head, and all the infected air 
of the German graveyard swept 
out of their lungs by the dew 
of the morning. 

As for that imperturbable 
philosopher, Box, he sat down 
with a cigarette, and waited 
for Cox. 
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XVII. THE NEW WARFARE. 


The trench system has one 
thing to recommend it. It 
tidies things up a bit. 

For the first few months 
after the war broke out con- 
fusion reigned supreme. Bel- 
gium and the north of France 
were one huge jumbled battle- 
field, rather like a public park 
on a Saturday afternoon—one 
of those parks where promis- 
cuous football is permitted. 
Friend and foe were inextric- 
ably mingled, and the direction 
of the goal was uncertain. If 
you rode into a village, you 
might find it occupied by a 
Highland regiment or a squad- 
ron of Uhlans. If you dimly 
discerned troops marching side 
by side with you in the dawn- 
ing, it was by no means certain 
that they would prove to be 
your friends. On the other 
hand, it was never safe to 
assume that a battalion which 
you saw hastily entrenching 
itself against your approach 
was German. It might belong 
to your own brigade, There 
was no front and no rear, so 
direction counted for nothing. 
The country swarmed with 
troops which had been left “in 
the air,” owing to their own 
too rapid advance, or the 
equally rapid retirement of 
their supporters; with scat- 
tered details trying to rejoin 
their units; or with despatch 
riders hunting for a peripa- 
tetic Divisional Headquarters. 
Snipers shot both sides impar- 
tially. It was all most upset- 
ting. 

Well, as already indicated, 








the trench system has put all 
that right. The trenches now 
run continuously—a long, ir- 
regular, but perfectly definite 
line of cleavage—from the 
North Sea to the Vosges. 
Everybody has been carefully 
sorted out—human beings on 
one side, Germans on the other. 
(“Like the Zoo,” observes 
Captain Wagstaffe.) Nothing 
could be more suitable. You're 
there, and I'm here, so what do 
we care ? in fact. 

The result is an agreeable 
blend of war and peace. This 
week, for instance, our bat- 
talion has been undergoing a 
sort of rest-cure a few miles 
from the hottest part of the 
firing line. (We had a fairly 
heavy spell of work last week.) 
In the morning we wash our 
clothes, and perform a. few 
mild martial exercises. In the 
afternoon we sleep, in all 
degrees of déshabille, under 
the trees in an orchard. In 
the evening we play football, 
or bathe in the canal, or lie on 
our backs on the grass, watch- 
ing our aeroplanes buzzing 
home to roost, attended by 
German shrapnel. We could 
not have done this in the 
autumn, - Now, thanks to our 
trenches, a few miles away, we 
are as safe here as in the wilds 
of Argyllshire or West Ken- 
sington. 

But there are drawbacks to 
everything. The fact is, a 
trench is that most uninter- 
esting of human devices, @ 
compromise. It is neither 
satisfactory as a domicile nor 
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efficient as a weapon of offence. 
The most luxurious dug-out ; 
the most artistic window-box 
—these, in spite of all biassed 
assertions to the contrary, 
compare unfavourably with a 
flat in Knightsbridge. On the 
other hand, the knowledge 
that you are keeping yourself 
tolerably immune from the 
assaults of your enemy is 
heavily discounted by the 
fact that the enemy is equally 
immune from yours. In other 
words, you “get no forrader ” 
with a trench; and the one 
thing which we are all anxious 
to do out here is to bring this 
war to a speedy and gory con- 
clusion, and get home to hot 
baths and regular meals. 

So a few days ago we were 
not at all surprised to be in- 
formed, officially, that trench- 
life is to be definitely aban- 
doned, and Hun-hustling to 
begin in earnest. 

(To be just, this decision was 
made months ago: the diffi- 
culty was to put it into exeou- 
tion. The winter weather was 
dreadful. The enemy were 
many and we were few. In 
Germany, the devil’s forge at 
Essen was roaring night and 
day: in Great Britain, Trades 
Union bosses were carefully 
adjusting the respective claims 
of patriotism and personal dig- 
nity before taking their coats 
off. So we cannot lay our 
want of progress to. the 


charge of that dogged band 
of Greathearts which has been 
holding on, and holding on, 
and holding on— while the 
people at home were making 
up for lost time—ever since 
the barbarian was hurled back 
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from the Marne to the Aisne 
and confined behind his earthen 
barrier. We shall win this 
war one day, and most of the 
credit will go, as usual, to 
those who are in at the finish. 
But — when we assign the 
glory and the praise, let us 
not forget those who stood up 
to the first rush. The new 
armies which are pouring 
across the Channel this month 
will bring us victory in the 
end. Let us bare our heads, 
then, in all reverence, to the 
memory of those battered, 
decimated, indomitable legions 
which saved us from utter 
extinction at the beginning.) 

The situation appears to be 
that if we get through—and 
no one seems to doubt that we 
shall: the difficulty lies in 
staying there when you have 
got through—we shall be com- 
mitted at once to an endless 
campaign of village-fighting. 
This country is as flat as 
Cambridgeshire. Every yard 
of it is under cultivation. The 
landscape is dotted with farm- 
steadings. There is a group of 
cottages or an estaminet at 
every cross-roads. When our 
great invading line sweeps 
forward, each one of these 
buildings will be held by the 
enemy, and must be captured, 
house by house, room by room, 
and used as a base for another 
rush. 

And how is this to be done? 

Well, it will be no military 
secret by the time these lines 
appear. It is no secret now. 
The answer to the conundrum 
is—Bombs ! 

To-day, out here, bombs are 
absolutely dernier cri. We 
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talk of nothing else. We 
speak about rifles and bayonets 
as if they were so many bows 
and arrows. It is true that 
the modern Lee-Enfield and 
Mauser claim to be the most 
precise and deadly weapons of 
destruction ever devised. But 
they were intended for proper, 
gentlemanly warfare, with the 


opposing sides set out in 
straight lines, a convenient 
distance apart. In the hand- 


to-hand butchery which calls 
itself war to-day, the rifle is 
rapidly becoming démodé. For 
long ‘ranges you require 
machine-guns ; for short, bombs 
and hand-grenades. Can you 
empty a cottage by firing a 
single rifie-shot in at the door? 
Can you exterminate twenty 
Germans in a fortified back- 
parlour by a single thrust with 
a bayonet? Never! But you 
can do both these things with 
a jam-tin stuffed with dynamite 
and scrap-iron. 

So the bomb has come to its 
own, and has brought with it 
certain changes—tactical, or- 
ganic, and domestic. To take 
the last first, the bomb-officer, 
hitherto a despised underling, 
popularly (but maliciously) re- 
puted to have been appointed 
to his present post through 
inability to handle a platoon, 
has suddenly attained a position 
of dazzling eminence. From 
being a mere super, he has 
become a star. In fact, he 
threatens to dispute the pre- 
eminence of that other regi- 
mental parvenu, the Machine- 
Gun Officer. He is now the 
confidant of Colonels, and con- 
sorts upon terms of easy 
familiarity with Brigade 
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Majors. He holds himself 
coldly aloof from the rest of us, 
brooding over the greatness of 
his responsibilities ; and when 
he speaks, it is to refer darkly 
to “detonators,” and “ primers,” 
and “‘time-fuses.” And we, 
who once addressed him de- 
risively as “ Anarchist,” crowd 
round him and hang upon his 
lips. 

The reason is that in future 
it is to be a case of—“ For 
every man, a bomb or two”; 
and it is incumbent upon us, 
if we desire to prevent these 
infernal machines from explod- 
ing while yet in our custody, 
to attain the necessary details 
as to their construction and 
tender spots by the humiliating 
process of conciliating the 
Bomb Officer. 

So far as we have mastered 
the mysteries of the craft, 
there appear to be four types 
of bomb in store for us—or 
rather, for Brother Bosche. 
They are :— 

(1) The hair-brush. 

(2) The cricket-ball. 

(3) The policeman’s 

cheon. 

(4) The jam-tin. 

The hair-brush is very like 
the ordinary hair-brush, except 
that the bristles are replaced 
by a solid block of high-ex- 
plosive. The policeman’s trun- 
cheon has gay streamers of 
tape tied to its tail, to ensure 
that it falls to the ground 
nose downwards. Both these 
bombs explode on impact, and 
it is unadvisable to knock 
them against anything — say 
the back of the trench—when 
throwing them. The cricket- 
ball works by a time-fuse. Its 


trun- 
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manipulation is simplicity it- 
self. The removal of a certain 
pin releases a spring which 
lights an internal fuse, timed 
to explode the bomb in five 
seconds. You take the bomb 
in your right hand, remove the 
pin, and cast the thing madly 
from you. The jam-tin variety 
appeals more particularly to 
the sportsman, as the element 
of chance enters largely into 
its successful use. It is timed 
to explode about ten seconds 
after the lighting of the fuse. 
It is therefore unwise to throw 
it too soon, as there will be 
ample time for your opponent 
to pick it up and throw it 
back. On the other hand, it 
is unwise to hold on too long, 
as the fuse is uncertain in its 
action, and is given to short 
cuts. : 

Such is the tactical revolu- 
tion promised by the advent 
of the bomb and other new 
engines of war. As for its 
effect upon regimental and 
company organisation, listen to 
the plaintive voice of Major 
Kemp— 

“T was once—only a few 
months ago—commander of a 
company of two hundred and 
fifty disciplined soldiers. I still 
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nominally command that com- 
pany, but they have developed 
into a heterogeneous mob of 
specialists. If I detail one of 
my subalterns to do a job of 
work, he reminds me that he 
is a bomb-expert, or a professor 
of sandbagging, or director of 
the knuckle-duster section, or 
Lord High Thrower of Stink- 
pots, and as such has no time 
to play about with such a 
common thing as a platoon. 
As for the men, they simply 
laugh in the sergeant-major’s 
face. They are ‘experts,’ if 
you please, and are struck off 
all fatigues and company duty! 
It was bad enough when 
Ayling pinched fourteen of my 
best men for his filthy machine- 
guns; now, the company has 
practically degenerated into an 
academy of variety artists. The 
only occasion upon which I 
ever see them all together is 


pay-day !” 


Meanwhile, the word has 
just gone forth, quietly and 
without fuss, that we are to 
uproot ourselves from our 
present billets, and be ready 
to move at 5 A.M. to-morrow 
morning. 

Is this the Big Push at last? 


II, 


We have been waiting for 
the best part of two days and 
nights listening to the thunder 
of the big guns, but as yet we 
have received no invitation to 
“butt in.” 

“Plenty of time yet,” ex- 
plains Captain Blaikie to his 
subalterns, in reply to Bobby 








Little’s expressions of impa- 
tience. ‘‘It’s this way. We 
start by ‘isolating’ a section 
of the enemy’s line, and pound 
it with artillery for about forty- 
eight hours. Then the guns 
knock off, and the people in 
front rush the German first- 
line trenches. After that they 
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push on to their second and 
third lines; and if they can 
capture and hold them—well, 
that’s where the fun comes in. 
We go for all we are worth 
through the gaps the others 
have made, and carry on the 
big push, and keep the Bosches 
on the run until they drop in 
their tracks! That’s the situa- 


tion. If we are called up to- 
night or to-morrow, it will mean 
that things are going well. If 
not, it means that the attack 
has failed—or, very likely, has 
succeeded, but it has been found 
impossible to secure the posi- 
tion—and a lot of good chaps 
have been scuppered, all for 
nothing.” 


III, 


Next morning has arrived, 
and with it the news that our 
services will not be required. 
The attack, it appears, was 
duly launched, and succeeded 
beyond all expectations. The 
German line was broken, and 
report says that four Divisions 
poured through the gap. They 
captured the second - line 
trenches, then the third; and 
penetrated far into the enemy’s 
rear. 

Then—from their front and 
flanks, artillery and machine- 
guns opened fire upon them. 
They were terribly exposed ; 
possibly they had been lured 
into a trap. At any rate, the 
process of “isolation” had not 
been carried far enough. One 
thing, and only one thing, 
could have saved them from 
destruction and their enterprise 
from disaster—the support of 
big guns, and big guns, and 
more big guns. These could 
have silenced the hostile tor- 
nado of shrapnel and bullets, 


and the position could have 
been made good. 

But—apparently the supply 
of big-gan ammunition is not 
quite so copious as it might be. 
We have only been at war ten 
months, and people at home 
are still a little dazed with the 
novelty of their situation. Out 
here, we are reasonable men, 
and we realise that it requires 
some time to devise a system 
for supplying munitions which 
shall hurt the feelings of no 
pacifist, which shall interfere 
with no man’s holiday or glass 
of beer, which shall insult no 
honest toiler by compelling 
him to work side by side 
with those who are not of 
his industrial tabernacle, and 
which shall imperil no states- 
man’s seat in Parliament. 
Things will be all right 
presently. 

Meanwhile, the attacking 
party fell back whence they 
came—but no longer four full 
Divisions. 


(To be continued.) 


























THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 


BY H. DE V. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE BALD ARCHZOLOGIST, 


I sPENT the night on a shelf 
of the hillside, in the lee of a 
boulder where the heather 
grew long and soft. It was 
a cold business, for I had 
neither coat nor waistcoat. 
Those were in Mr Turnbull’s 
keeping, as was Scudder’s 
little book, my watch and— 
worst of all—my pipe and 
tobacco pouch. Only my 
money accompanied me in my 
belt, and about half a pound 
of ginger biscuits in my 
trousers pocket. 

I supped off half those bis- 
cuits, and by worming myself 
deep into the heather got some 
kind of warmth. My spirits 
had risen, and I was beginning 
to enjoy this crazy game of 
hide-and-seek. So far I had 
been miraculously lucky. The 
milkman, the literary inn- 
keeper, Sir Harry, the road- 
man, and the idiotic Marmie, 
were all pieces of undeserved 
good fortune. Somehow the 
first success gave me a feeling 
that I was going to pull the 
thing through. My chief 
trouble was that I was desper- 
ately hungry. When a Jew 
shoots himself in the City and 
there is an inquest, the news- 
papers usually report that the 
deceased was “ well-nourished.” 
I remember thinking that they 
would not call me _ well- 


nourished if I broke my neck 
in a bog-hole. I lay and 
tortured myself—for the gin- 
ger biscuits merely emphasised 
the aching void—with the 
memory of all the good food 
I had thought so little of in 
London. There were Pad- 
dock’s crisp sausages and 
fragrant shavings of bacon, 
and shapely poached eggs— 
how often I had turned up my 
nose at them! There were 
the cutlets they did at the 
club, and a particular ham 
that stood on the cold table, 
for which my soul lusted. My 
thoughts hovered over all 
varieties of mortal edible, and 
finally settled on a _porter- 
house steak and a quart of 
bitter with a welsh rabbit to 
follow. In longing hopelessly 
for these dainties I fell asleep. 

I woke very cold and stiff 
about an hour after dawn. It 
took me a little while to 
remember where I was, for I 
had been very weary and had 
slept heavily. I saw first the 
pale blue sky through a net 
of heather, then a big shoulder 
of hill, and then my own boots 
placed neatly in a blaeberry 
bush. I raised myself on my 
arms and looked down into the 
valley, and that one look set 
me lacing up my boots in mad 
haste. For there were men 
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below, not more than a quarter 
of a mile off, spaced out on the 
hillside like a fan, and beating 
the heather. Marmie had not 
been slow in looking for his 
revenge. 

I crawled out of my shelf 
into the cover of a boulder, 
and from it gained a shallow 
trench which slanted up the 
mountain face. This led me 
presently into the narrow 
gully of a burn, by way of 
which I scrambled to the top 
of the ridge. From there I 
looked back, and saw that I 
was still undiscovered. My 
pursuers were patiently quar- 
tering the hillside and moving 
upwards. 

Keeping behind the skyline 
I ran for maybe half a mile, 
till I judged I was above the 
uppermost end of the glen. 
Then I showed myself, and 
was instantly noted by one of 
the flankers, who passed the 
word to the others. I heard 
cries coming up from below, 
and saw that the line of search 
had changed its direction, I 
pretended to retreat over the 
skyline, but instead went back 
the way I had come, and in 
twenty minutes was behind 
the ridge overlooking my 
sleeping place. From that 
view-point I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the pursuit 
streaming up the hill at the 
top of the glen on a hopelessly 
falsescent. I had before mea 
choice of routes, and I chose 
a ridge which made an angle 
with the one I was on, and so 
would soon put a deep glen 
between me and my enemies. 
The exercise had warmed my 
blood, and I was beginning to 
enjoy myself amazingly. As I 
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went I breakfasted on the 
dusty remnants of the ginger 
biscuits. 

I knew very little about the 
country, and I hadn’t a notion 
what I was going to do. I 
trusted to the strength of my 
legs, but I was well aware 
that those behind me would be 
familiar with.the lie of the 
land, and that my ignorance 
would be a heavy handicap, 
I saw in front of me a sea of 
hills, rising very high towards 
the south, but northwards 
breaking down into broad 
ridges which separated wide 
and shallow dales. The ridge 
I had chosen seemed to sink 
after a mile or two to a moor 
which lay like a pocket in the 
uplands, That seemed as good 
a direction to take as any 
other. 

My stratagem had given me 
a fair start—call it twenty 
minutes—and I had the width 
of a glen behind me before I 
saw the first heads of the 
pursuers. The police had 
evidently called in local talent 
to their aid, and the men I 
could see had the appearance 
of herds or gamekeepers. They 
hallooed at the sight of me, 
and I waved my hand. Two 
dived into the glen and began 
to climb my ridge, while the 
others kept their own side of 
the hill. I felt as if I were 
taking part in a schoolboy 
game of hare and hounds. 

But very soon it began to 
seem less of a game. Those 
fellows behind were hefty men 
on their native heath. Look- 
ing back I saw that only three 
were following direct, and I 
guessed that the others had 
fetched a circuit to cut me off. 
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My lack of local knowledge 
might very well be my un- 
doing, and I resolved to get 
out of this tangle of glens to 
the pocket of moor I had seen 
from the tops. I must so in- 
crease my distance as to get 
clear away from them, and I 
believed I could do this if I 
could find the right ground for 
it. If there had been cover I 
would have tried a bit of stalk- 
ing, but on these bare slopes 
you could see a fly a mile off. 
My hope must be in the length 
of my legs and the soundness 
of my wind, but I needed easier 
ground for that, for I was not 
bred a mountaineer. How I 
longed for a good Afrikander 
pony ! 

I put on a great spurt and 
got off my ridge and down into 
the moor before any figures 
appeared on the skyline behind 
me. I crossed a burn, and 
came out on a highroad which 
made a pass between two glens. 
All in front of me was a big 
field of heather sloping up to a 
crest which was crowned with 
an odd feather of trees. In the 
dyke by the roadside was a 
gate, from which a grass-grown 
track led over the first wave of 
the moor. I jumped the dyke 
and followed it, and after a few 
hundred yards—as soon as it 
was out of sight of the high- 
way—the grass stopped and it 
became a very respectable road, 
which was evidently kept with 
some care. Clearly it ran toa 
house, and I began to think of 
doing the same. Hitherto my 
luck had held, and it might be 
that my best chance would be 
found in this remote dwelling. 
Anyhow there were trees there, 
and that meant cover. 


I did not follow the road, but 
the burnside which flanked it 
on the right, where the bracken 
grew deep and the high banks 
made a tolerable screen. It 
was well I did so, for no sooner 
had I gained the hollow than, 
looking back, I saw the pursuit 
topping the ridge from which I 
had descended. 

After that I did not look 
back; I had no time. I ran 
up the burnside, crawling over 
the open places, and for a large 
part wading in the shallow 
stream. I found a deserted 
cottage with a row of phantom 
peat-stacks and an overgrown 
garden. Then I was among 
young hay, and very soon had 
come to the edge of a planta- 
tion of wind-blown firs. From 
there I saw the chimneys of 
the house smoking a few hun- 
dred yards to my left. I for- 
sook the burnside, crossed 
another dyke, and almost 
before I knew was on a rough 
lawn. A glance back told me 
that I was well out of sight 
of the pursuit, which had not 
yet passed the first lift of the 
moor. 

The lawn was a very rough 
place, cut with a scythe instead 
of a mower, and planted with 
beds of scrubby rhododendrons. 
A brace of black-game, which 
are not usually garden birds, 
rose at my approach. The 
house before me was the or- 
dinary moorland farm, with a 
more pretentious whitewashed 
wing added. Attached to this 
wing was a glass verandah, 
and through the glass I saw 
the face of an elderly gentle- 
man meekly watching me. 

I stalked over the border of 
coarse hill gravel and entered 
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the open verandah door. 
Within was a pleasant room, 
glass on one side, and on the 
other a mass of books. More 
books showed in an inner room. 
On the floor, instead of tables, 
stood cases such as you see in 
a museum, filled with coins and 
queer stone implements. There 
was a knee-hole desk in the 
middle, and seated at it, with 
some papers and open volumes 
before him, was the benevolent 
old gentleman. His face was 
round and shiny, like Mr Pick- 
wick’s, big glasses were stuck 
on the end of his nose, and the 
top of his head was as bright 
and bare as a glass bottle. He 
never moved when I entered, 
but raised his placid eyebrows 
and waited on me to speak. 

It was not an easy job, with 
about five minutes to spare, to 
tell a stranger who I was and 
what I wanted, and to win his 
aid. I did not attempt it. 
There was something about the 
eye of the man before me, some- 
thing so keen and knowledge- 
able, that I could not find a 
word. I simply stared at him 
and stuttered. 

‘*You seem in a hurry, my 
friend,” he said slowly. 

I nodded towards the glass. 
It gave a prospect across the 
moor through a gap in the 
plantation, and revealed certain 
figures half a mile off strag- 
gling through the heather. 

“ Ah, I see,” he said, and took 
up a pair of field - glasses, 
through which he patiently 
scrutinised the figures. 

“A fugitive from justice, 
eh? Well, we'll go into the 
matter at our leisure. Mean- 
time I object to my privacy 
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elumsy rural policemen. Go 
into my study, and you will 
see two doors facing you. Take 
the one on the left and close 
it behind you. You will be 
perfectly safe.” And this ex- 
traordinary man took up his 
pen again. 

I did as I was bid, and found 
myself in a little dark chamber 
which smelt of chemicals, and 
was lit only by a tiny window 
high up in the wall. The door 
had swung behind me with a 
click like the door of a safe, 
Once again I had found an un- 
expected sanctuary. 

All the same I was not 
comfortable. There was some- 
thing about the old gentleman 
which puzzled and rather ter- 
rified me. He had been too 
easy and ready, almost as if he 
had expected me. And his 
eyes had been horribly intel- 
ligent. 

No sound came to me in 
that dark place. For all I 
knew the police might be 
searching the house, and if 
they did they would want to 
know what was behind this 
door. I tried to possess my 
soul in patience, and to forget 
how hungry I was. Then I 
took a more cheerful view. 
The old gentleman could 
scarcely refuse me a meal, and 
I fell to reconstructing my 
breakfast. Bacon and eggs 
would content me, but I 
wanted the better part of a 
flitch of bacon and half a hun- 
dred eggs. And then, while 
my mouth was watering in 
anticipation, there was a click 
and the door stood open. 

I emerged into the sunlight 
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to find the master of the house 
sitting in a deep arm-chair in 
the room he called his study, 
and regarding me with curious 
eyes. 


“Have they gone?” I asked. 


“They have gone, I con- 
vinced them that you had 
crossed the hill, I do not 
choose that the police should 
come between me and one 
whom I am delighted to 


honour. This is a _ lucky 
morning for you, Mr Richard 
Hannay.” ; 

As he spoke his eyelids 


seemed to tremble and to fall 
a little over his keen grey eyes. 
In a flash the phrase of Scud- 
der’s came back to me, when 
he had described the man he 
most dreaded in the world. 
He had said that he “could 
hood his eyes like a hawk.” 
Then I saw that I had walked 
straight into the enemy’s head- 
quarters, My first impulse was 
to throttle the old ruffian and 
make for the open air. He 
seemed to anticipate my in- 
tention, for he smiled gently, 
and nodded to the door behind 
me. I turned, and saw two 
men-servants who had me 
covered with pistols. 

He knew my name, but he 
had never seen me _ before. 
And as the reflection darted 
across my mind I saw a 
slender chance, 

“T don’t know what you 
mean,” I said roughly. “And 
who are you calling Richard 
Hannay? My name’s Ainslie.” 

“So?” he said, still smiling. 
“But of course you have 
others. We won't quarrel 
about a name.” 

I was pulling myself to- 
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gether now, and I reflected 
that my garb, lacking coat 
and waistcoat and_ collar, 
would at any rate not betray 
me. I put on my surliest face 
and shrugged my shoulders, 

“T suppose you're going to 
give me up after all, and I call 
it a damned dirty trick. My 
God, I wish I had never seen 
that cursed motor-car! Here's 
the money and be damned to 
you,” and I flung four sov- 
ereigns on the table. 

He opened his eyes a little. 
“Oh no, I shall not give you 
up. My friends and I will 
have a little private settlement 
with you, that is all. You 
know a little too much, Mr 
Hannay. You are a clever 
actor, but not quite clever 
enough.” He spoke with 
assurance, but I could see 
the dawning of a doubt in 
his mind. 

“Oh, for God’s sake stop 
jawing,” I cried. “Every- 
thing’s against me. I haven't 
had a bit of luck since I came 
on shore at Leith. What's 
the harm in a poor devil with 
an empty stomach picking up 
some money he finds in a bust- 
up motor-car? That’s all I 
done, and for that I’ve been 
chivvied for two days by those 
blasted bobbies over those 
blasted hills. I tell you I’m 
fair sick of it. You can do 
what you like, old boy! Ned 
Ainslie’s got no fight left in 
him.” 

I could see that the doubt 
was gaining. 

“Will you oblige me with 
the story of your recent 
doings?” he asked. 

“T can’t, guv’nor,” I said 
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in a real beggar’s whine. 
“T’ve not had a bite to eat 
for two days. Give me a 
mouthful of food, and then 
you'll hear God’s truth.” 

I must have showed my 
hunger in my face, for he 
signalled to one of the men 
in the doorway. A bit of 
cold pie was brought and a 
glass of beer, and I wolfed 
them down like a pig—or 
rather, like Ned Ainslie, for 
I was keeping up my char- 
acter. In the middle of my 
meal he spoke suddenly to me 
in German, but I turned on 
him a face as blank as a 
stone wall. 

Then I told him my story 
—how I had come off an 
Archangel ship at Leith a 
week ago, and was making 
my way overland to my 
brother at Wigtown. I had 
run short of cash—I hinted 
vaguely at a spree—and I 
was pretty well on my uppers 
when I had come on a hole in 
a hedge and, looking through, 
had seen a big motor-car lying 
in the burn. I had poked 
about to see what had hap- 
pened, and had found three 
sovereigns lying on the seat 
and one on the floor. There 
was nobody there or any sign 
of an owner, so I had pocketed 
the cash. But somehow the 
law had got after me. When 
I had tried to change a sov- 
ereign in a baker’s shop, the 
woman had cried on the police, 
and a little later, when I was 
washing my face in a burn, I 
had been nearly gripped, and 
had only got away by leaving 
my coat and waistcoat behind 
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“They can have the money 
back,” I cried, “for a fat 
lot of good it’s done me. 
Those perishers are all down 
on a poor man. Now, if 
it had been you, guv’nor, 
that had found the quids, 
nobody would have troubled 
you.” 

“You're a good liar, Han- 
nay,” he said. 

I flew into a rage. ‘Stop 
fooling, damn you! I tell you 
my name’s Ainslie, and I never 
heard of any one called Hannay 
in my born days. I'd sooner 
have the police than you 
with your Hannays and your 
monkey - faced pistol tricks, 
No, guv’nor, I don’t mean 
that. I’m much obliged to 
you for the grub. I'll thank 
you to let me go now the 
coast’s clear.” 

It was obvious that he was 
badly puzzled. You see he 
had never seen me, and my 
appearance must have altered 
considerably from my photo- 
graphs, if he had got one of 
them. I was pretty smart 
and well dressed in London, 
and now I was a regular 
tramp. 

“T do not propose to let 
you go. If you are what 
you say you are, you will 
soon have a chance of clear- 
ing yourself. If you are what 
I believe you are, I do not 
think you will see the light 
much longer.” 

He rang a bell, and a third 
servant appeared from the 
verandah. 

“T want the Lanchester in 
five minutes,” he said. ‘There 
will be three to luncheon.” 

Then he looked steadily at 
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me, and that was the hardest 
ordeal of all. 

There was something weird 
and devilish in these eyes, 
cold, malignant, unearthly, 
and most hellishly clever. 
They fascinated me like the 
bright eyes of a snake. I 
had a strong impulse to throw 
myself on his mercy and offer 
to join his side, and if you 
consider the way I felt about 
the whole thing you will see 
that that impulse must have 
been purely physical, the weak- 
ness of a brain mesmerised and 
mastered by a stronger spirit. 
But I managed to stick it out 
and even to grin. “ Youll 
know me next time, guv’nor,” 
I said. 

“ Karl,” he said in German 
to one of the men in the door- 
way, “you will put this fel- 
low in the storeroom till I 
return, and you will be answer- 
able to me for his keeping.” 

I was marched out of the 
room with a pistol at each 
ear. 


The storeroom was a damp 
chamber in what had been 
the old farmhouse. There was 
no carpet on the uneven floor, 
and nothing to sit down on 
but a school form. It was 
black as pitch, for the win- 
dows were heavily shuttered. 
I made out by groping that 
the walls were lined with 
boxes and barrels and sacks 
of some heavy stuff. The 
whole place smelt of mould 
and disuse. My gaolers turned 
the key in the door, and I 
could hear them shifting their 
feet as they stood on guard 
outside. 
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I sat down in the chilly 
darkness in a very miserable 
frame of mind. The old boy 
had gone off in a motor to 
collect the two ruffians who 
had interviewed me _ jyester- 
day. Now, they had seen me 
as the roadman, and they 
would remember me, for I was 
in the same rig. What was a 
roadman doing twenty miles 
from his beat, pursued by the 
police? A question or two 
would put them on the track. 
Probably they had seen Mr 
Turnbull, probably Marmie 
too; most likely they could 
link me up with Sir Harry, 
and then the whole thing 
would be crystal clear. What 
chance had I in this moorland 
house with three desperadoes 
and their armed servants? I 
began to think wistfully of the 
police, now plodding over the 
hills after my wraith. They 
at any rate were fellow- 
countrymen and honest men, 
and their tender mercies would 
be kinder than these ghoulish 
aliens. But they wouldn’t have 
listened tome. That old devil 
with the eyelids had not taken 
long to get rid of them. I 
thought he probably had some 
kind of graft with the con- 
stabulary. Most likely he had 
letters from Cabinet Ministers 
saying he was to be given 
every facility for plotting 
against Britain. That’s the 
sort of owlish way we run our 
politics in the Old Country. 

The three would be back for 
lunch, so I hadn’t more than a 
couple of hours to wait. It 
was simply waiting on destruc- 
tion, for I could see no way out 
of this mess. I wished that I 
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had Scudder’s courage, for I 
am free to confess I didn’t feel 
any great fortitude. The only 
thing that kept me going was 
that I was pretty furious. It 
made me boil with rage to 
think of those three spies 
getting the pull on me like 
this. I hoped that at any rate 
I might be able to twist one of 
their necks before they downed 
me. 

The more I thought of it the 
angrier I grew, and I had to 
get up and move about the 
room. I tried the shutters, 
but they were the kind that 
lock with a key, and I couldn’t 
move them. From the outside 
came the faint clucking of 
hens in the warm sun. Then I 
groped among the sacks and 
boxes. I couldn’t open the 
latter, and the sacks seemed to 
be full of things like dog-bis- 
cuits that smelt of cinnamon. 
But, as I circumnavigated the 
room, I found a handle in the 
wall which seemed worth in- 
vestigating. 

It was the door of a wall 
cupboard — what they call a 
“press” in Scotland,—and it 
was locked. I shook it, and 
it seemed rather flimsy. For 
want of something better to do 
I put out my strength on that 
door, getting some purchase 
on the handle by looping my 
braces round it. Presently 
the thing gave with a crash 
which I thought would bring 
in my warders to inquire. I 
waited for a bit, and then 
started to explore .the cup- 
board shelves. 

There was a multitude of 
queer things there. I found 
an odd vesta or two in my 
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trouser pockets and struck a 
light. It went out in a second, 
but it showed me one thing. 
There was a little stock of 
electric torches on one shelf. 
I picked up one, and found it 
was in working order. 

With the torch to help meI 
investigated further. There 
were bottles and cases of queer- 
smelling stuffs, chemicals no 
doubt for experiments, and 
there were coils of fine copper 
wire and yanks and yanks of a 
thin oiled silk. There was a 
box of detonators, and a lot of 
cord for fuses. Then away at 
the back of a shelf I found a 
stout brown cardboard box, 
and inside it a wooden case. 
I managed to wrench it open, 
and within lay half a dozen 
little grey bricks, each a couple 
of inches square. 

I took up one, and found 
that it crumbled easily in my 
hand. Then I smelt it and put 
my tongue to it. After that I 
sat down to think. I hadn't 
been a mining engineer for 
nothing, and I knew lentonite 
when I saw it. 

With one of these bricks I 
could blow the house to 
smithereens. I had used the 
stuff in Rhodesia and knew its 
power. But the trouble was 
that my knowledge wasn’t 
exact. I had forgotten the 
proper charge and the right 
way of preparing it, and I 
wasn’t sure about the timing. 
I had only a vague notion, too, 
as to its power, for though I 
had used it I had not handled 
it with my own fingers. 

But it was a chance, the only 
possible chance. It was a 
mighty risk, but against it was 
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an absolute black certainty. 
If I used it the odds were, as I 
reckoned, about five to one in 
favour of my blowing myself 
into the tree-tops; but if I 
didn’t I should very likely be 
occupying a six-foot hole in the 
garden by the evening. That 
was the way I had to look at it. 
The prospect was pretty dark 
either way, but anyhow there 
was a chance, both for myself 
and for my country. 

The remembrance of little 
Scudder decided me. It was 
about the beastliest moment of 
my life, for I’m no good at 
these cold-blooded resolutions. 
Still I managed to rake up the 
pluck to set my teeth and 
choke back the horrid doubts 
that flooded in on me I 
simply shut off my mind and 
pretended I was doing an experi- 
ment as simple as Guy Fawkes 
fireworks, 

I got a detonator, and fixed 
it to a eouple of feet of fuse. 
Then I took a quarter of a 
lentonite brick, and buried it 
near the door below one of the 
sacks in a crack of the floor, 
fixing the detonator in it. For 
all I knew half those boxes 
might be dynamite. If the 
cupboard held such deadly ex- 
plosives, why not the boxes? 
In that case there would be a 
glorious skyward journey for 
me and the German servants 
and about an acre of the sur- 
rounding country. There was 
also the risk that the detona- 
tion might set off the other 
bricks in the cupboard, for I 
had forgotten most that I 
knew about lentonite. But it 
didn’t do to begin thinking 
about the possibilities, The 
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odds were horrible, but I had 
to take them. 

I ensconced myself just below 
the sill of the window, and lit 
the fuse. Then I waited for a 
moment or two. There was 
dead silence—only a shuffle of 
heavy boots in the passage, 
and the peaceful cluck of hens 
from the warm out-of-doors. 
I commended my seul to my 
Maker, and wondered where I 
would be in five seconds. 

A great wave of heat seemed 
to surge upwards from the 
floor, and hang for a blistering 
instant in the air. Then the 
wall opposite me flashed into a 
golden yellow and dissolved 
with a rending thunder that 
hammered my brain into a 
pulp. Something dropped on 
me, catching the point of my 
left shoulder. And then I 
think I became unconscious, 

My stupor can scarcely have 
lasted beyond a few seconds. 
I felt myself being choked by 
thick yellow fumes, and 
struggled out of the debris to 
my feet. Somewhere behind 
me I felt fresh air. The jambs 
of the window had fallen, and 
through the ragged rent the 
smoke was pouring out to the 
summer noon. I stepped over 
the broken lintel, and found 
myself standing in a yard in a 
dense and acrid fog. I felt 
very sick and ill, but I could 
move my limbs, and I staggered 
blindly forward away from the 
house. 

A small mill-lade ran in a 
wooden aqueduct at the other 
side of the yard, and into this 
I fell. The cool water revived 


me, and I had just enough wits 
left to think of escape. I 
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squirmed up the lade among 
the slippery green slime till I 
reached the mill-wheel. Then 
I wriggled through the axle 
hole into the old mill and 
tumbled on to a bed of chaff. 
A nail caught the seat of my 
trousers, and I left a wisp of 
heather-mixture behind me. 

The mill had been long out 
of use. The ladders were 
rotten with age, and in the 
loft the rats had gnawed great 
holes in the floor. Nausea 
shook me, and a wheel in my 
head kept turning, while my 
left shoulder and arm seemed 
to be stricken with the palsy. 
I looked out of the window 
and saw a fog still hanging 
over the house and smoke 
escaping from an upper win- 
dow. Please God I had set 
the place on fire, for I could 
hear confused cries coming 
from the other side. But I 
had no time to linger, since 
this mill was obviously a bad 
hiding-place. Any one looking 
for me would naturally follow 
the lade, and I made certain 
the search would begin as soon 
as they found that my body 
was not in the storeroom. 
From another window I saw 
that on the far side of the 
mill stood an old stone dovecot. 
If I could get there without 
leaving tracks I might find a 
hiding-place, for I argued that 
my enemies, if they thought I 
could move, would conclude I 
had made for open country, 
and would go seeking me on 
the moor. 

I crawled down the broken 
ladder, scattering chaff behind 
me to cover my footsteps. I 
did the same on the mill floor, 
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and on the threshold where the 
door hung on broken hinges, 
Peeping out, I saw that be- 
tween me and the dovecot was 
a piece of bare cobbled ground, 
where no footmarks would 
show. Also it was mercifully 
hid by the mill buildings from 
any view from the house. I 
slipped across the space, got to 
the back of the dovecot and 
prospected a way of ascent. 

That was one of the hardest 
jobs I ever took on. My 
shoulder and arm ached like 
hell, and I was so sick and 
giddy that I was always on 
the verge of falling. But I 
managed it somehow. By the 
use of outjutting stones and 
gaps in the masonry and a 
tough ivy root I got to the top 
in the end. There was a little 
parapet behind which I found 
space to lie down. Then I 
proceeded to go off into an old- 
fashioned swoon. 

I woke with a burning head 
and the sun glaring in my face. 
For a long time I lay motion- 
less, for those horrible fumes 
seemed to have loosened my 
joints and dulled my brain. 
Sounds came to me from the 
house—men speaking throatily 
and the throbbing of a sta- 
tionary car. There was a little 
gap in the parapet to which I 
wriggled, and from which I 
had some sort of prospect of 
the yard. I saw figures come 
out—a servant with his head 
bound up, and then a younger 
man in knickerbockers. They 
were looking for something, 
and moved towards the mill. 
Then one of them caught sight 
of the wisp of cloth on the 
nail, and cried out to the other. 
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They both went back to the 
house, and brought two more 
to look at it. I saw the 
rotund figure of my late captor, 
and I thought I made out the 
man with the lisp. I noticed 
that all had pistols. 

For half an hour they ran- 
sacked the mill. I could hear 
them kicking over the barrels 
and pulling up the rotten 
planking. Then they came 
outside, and stood just below 
the dovecot, arguing fiercely. 
The servant with the bandage 
was being soundly rated. I 
heard them fiddling with the 
door of the dovecot, and for 
one horrid moment I thought 
they were coming up. Then 
they thought better of it, and 
went back to the house. 

All that long blistering after- 
noon I lay baking on the roof- 
top. Thirst was my chief 
torment. My tongue was like 
a stick, and to make it worse 
I could hear the cool drip of 
water from the mill-lade. I 
watched the course of the little 
stream as it came‘in from the 
moor, and my fancy followed 
it to the top of the glen, where 
it must issue from an icy 
fountain fringed with cool ferns 
and mosses. I would have 
given a thousand pounds to 
plunge my face into that. 

I had a fine prospect of the 
whole ring of moorland. I saw 
the car speed away with two 
occupants, and a man on a hill 
pony riding east. I judged 
they were looking for me, 
and I wished them joy of their 
quest. But I saw something 
else more interesting. The 
house stood almost on the 
summit of a swell of moorland 
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which crowned a_ sort of 
plateau, and there was no 
higher point nearer than the 
big hills six miles off. The 
actual summit, as I have men- 
tioned, was a biggish clump of 
trees—firs mostly, with a few 
ashes and beeches. On the 
dovecot I was almost on a 
level with the tree-tops, and 
could see what lay beyond. 
The wood was not solid, but 
only a ring, and inside was an 
oval of green turf, for all the 
world like a big cricket-field. 
I didn’t take long to guess what 
it was. It was an aerodrome, 
and a secret one. The place 
had been most cunningly 
chosen. For suppose any one 
were watching an aeroplane 
descending here, he would think 
it had gone over the hill be- 
yond the trees. As the place 
was on the top of a rise in the 
midst of a big amphitheatre any 
observer from any direction 
would conclude it had passed 
out of view beyond the hill. 
Only a man very close at hand 
would realise that the aeroplane 
had not gone over but had 
descended in the midst of the 
wood. An observer with a 
telescope on one of the higher 
hills might have discovered the 
truth, but only herds went 
there, and herds do not carry 
spy-glasses. When I looked 
from the doveeot I could see 
far away a blue line which I 
knew was the sea, and I grew 
furious to think that our 
enemies had this secret conning- 
tower to rake our waterways. 
Then I reflected that if that 
aeroplane came back the 
chances were ten to one that 
I would be discovered. So 
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through the afternoon I lay 
and prayed for the coming of 
darkness, and glad I was when 
the sun went down over the 
big western hills and the twi- 
light haze crept over the moor. 
The aeroplane was late. The 
gloaming was far advanced 
when I heard the beat of wings 
and saw it vol-planing down- 
ward to its home in the wood. 
Lights twinkled for a bit and 
there was much coming and 
going from the house. Then 
the dark fell, and silence. 

Thank God it was a black 
night. The moon was well on 
its last quarter and would not 
rise till late. My thirst was 
too great to allow me to tarry, 
so about nine o’clock, so far as 
I could judge, I started to 
descend. It wasn’t easy, and 
half-way down I heard the 
back-door of the house open, 
and saw the gleam of a lantern 
against the mill wall. For 
some agonising minutes I hung 
by the ivy and prayed that 
whoever it was would not 
come round by the dovecot. 
Then the light disappeared, 
and I dropped as softly as I 
could on to the hard soil of 
the yard. 

I crawled on my belly in the 


CHAPTER VII.—THE 


I sat down on a hill-top and 
took stock of my position. I 
wasn’t feeling very happy, for 
my natural thankfulness at 
my escape was clouded by my 
severe bodily discomfort. Those 
lentonite fumes had fairly 
poisoned me, and the baking 
hours on the dovecot hadn’t 
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lee of a stone dyke till I reached 
the fringe of trees which sur- 
rounded the house. If I had 
known how to do it I would 
have tried to put that aeroplane 
out of action, but I realised 
that any attempt would prob- 
ably be futile. I was pretty 
certain that there would be 
some kind of defence round the 
house, so I went through the 
wood on hands and knees, 
feeling carefully every inch 
before me. It was as well, for 
presently I came on a _ wire 
about two feet from the ground. 
If I had tripped over that, it 
would doubtless have rung some 
bell in the house and I would 
have been captured. 

A hundred yards farther on 
I found another wire cunningly 
placed on the edge of a small 
stream. Beyond that lay the 
moor, and in five minutes I 
was deep in bracken and 
heather. Soon I was round the 
shoulder of the rise, in the little 
glen from which the mill-lade 
flowed. Ten minutes later my 
face was deep in the spring, 
and I was soaking down pints 
of the blessed water. But I 
did not stop till I had put half 
a dozen miles between me and 
that accursed dwelling. 
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helped matters. I had a crush- 
ing headache, and felt as sick 


as a cat. Also my shoulder 
was in a bad way. At first 
I thought it was only a bruise, 
but it seemed to be swelling, 
and I had no use of my left 
arm. 

My plan was to seek Mr 
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Turnbull’s cottage, recover my 
garments, and especially Scud- 
der’s note-book, and then make 
for the main line and get back 
to the south. It seemed to me 
that the sooner I got in touch 
with the Foreign Office man, 
Sir Walter Bullivant, the bet- 
ter. I didn’t see how I could 
get more proof than I had got 
already. He must just take or 
leave my story, and anyway 
with him I would be in better 
hands than those devilish Ger- 
mans. I had begun to feel 
quite kindly towards the Brit- 
ish police. 

It was a wonderful starry 
night, and I had not much 
difficulty about the road. Sir 
Harry’s map had given me the 
lie of the land, and all I had 
to do was to steer a point or 
two west of south-west to 
come to the stream where I 
had met the roadman. In all 
these travels I never knew the 
names of the places, but I be- 
lieve this stream was no less 
than the upper waters of the 
river Tweed. I calculated I 
must be about eighteen miles 
distant, and that meant I 
could not get there before 
morning. So I must lie up a 
day somewhere, for I was too 
outrageous a figure to be seen 
in the sunlight. I had neither 
coat, waistcoat, collar, nor hat, 
my trousers were badly torn, 
and my face and hands were 
black with the explosion. I 
daresay I had other beauties, 
for my eyes felt as if they 
were furiously bloodshot. Alto- 
gether I was no spectacle for 
God-fearing citizens to see on 
a highroad. 

Very soon after daybreak I 


made an attempt to clean my- 
self in a hill burn, and then 
approached a herd’s cottage, 
for I was feeling the need of 
food. The herd was away 
from home, and his wife was 
alone, with no neighbour for 
five miles. She was a decent 
old body, and a plucky one, for 
though she got a fright when 
she saw me, she had an axe 
handy, and would have used 
it on any evil-doer. I told her 
that I had had a fall—I didn’t 
say how—and she saw by my 
looks that I was pretty sick. 
Like a true Samaritan she 
asked no questions, but gave 
me a bowl of milk with a dash 
of whisky in it, and let me sit 
for a little by her kitchen fire. 
She would have bathed my 
shoulder, but it ached so badly 
that I would not let her touch 
it. I don’t know what she 
took me for—a repentant bur- 
glar, perhaps; for when I 
wanted to pay her for the 
milk and tendered a_ sover- 
eign, which was the smallest 
coin I had, she shook her head 
and said something about 
“giving it to them that had 
a right to it.” At this I pro- 
tested so strongly that I think 
she believed me honest, for she 
took the money and gave me 
a warm new plaid for it, and 
an old hat of her man’s. She 
showed me how to wrap the 
plaid round my shoulders, and 
when I left that cottage I was 
the living image of the kind of 
Scotsman you see in the illus- 
trations to Burns’s poems. But 
at any rate I was more or less 
clad. 

It was as well, for the 
weather changed before mid- 
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day to a thick drizzle of rain. 
I found shelter below an over- 
hanging rock in the crook of 
a burn, where a drift of dead 
brackens made a tolerable bed. 
There I managed to sleep till 
nightfall, waking very cramped 
and wretched, with my shoul- 
der gnawing like a toothache. 
I ate the oat-cake and cheese 
the old wife had given me, and 
set out again just before the 
darkening. 

I pass over the miseries of 
that night among the wet hills. 
There were no stars to steer 
by, and I had to do the best 
I could from my memory of 
the map. Twice I lost my 
way, and I had some nasty 
falls into peat-bogs. I had 
only about ten miles to go as 
the crow flies, but my mistakes 
made it nearer twenty. The 
last bit was completed with 
set teeth and a very light and 
dizzy head. But I managed 
it, and in the early dawn I 
was knocking at Mr Turn- 
bull’s door. The mist lay 
close and thick, and from the 
cottage I could not see the 
highroad. 

Mr Turnbull himself opened 
to me—sober and something 
more than sober. He was 
primly dressed in an ancient 
but well-tended suit of black; 
he had been shaved not later 
than the night before; he wore 
a linen collar; and in his left 
hand he carried a pocket Bible. 
At first he did not recognise 
me. 

“Whae are ye that comes 
stravaigin’ here on the Sab- 
bath mornin’?” he asked. 

I had lost all count of the 
days. So the Sabbath was 
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the reason for his strange 
decorum. 

My head was swimming so 
wildly that I could not frame 
a coherent answer. But he 
recognised me and he saw that 
I was ill. 

‘Hae ye got my specs?” he 
asked. 

I fetched them out of my 
trouser pocket and gave him 
them. 

“Yell hae come for your 
jaicket and westcoat,” he said. 
“Come in-bye. Losh, man, 
yee terrible dune i’ the legs. 
Haud up till I get ye to a 
chair.” 

I perceived I was in for a 
bout of malaria. I had a good 
deal of fever in my bones, and 
the wet night had brought it 
out, while my shoulder and the 
effects of the fumes combined 
to make me feel pretty bad. 
Before I knew, Mr Turnbull 
was helping me off with my 
clothes, and putting me to bed 
in one of the two cupboards 
that lined the kitchen walls. 

He was a true friend in need, 
that old roadman. His wife 
was dead years ago, and since 
his daughter’s marriage he lived 
alone. For the better part of 
ten days he did all the rough 
nursing I needed. I simply 
wanted to be. left in peace 
while the fever took its course, 
and when my skin was cool 
again I found that the bout 
had more or less cured my 
shoulder. But it was a baddish 
go, and though I was out of 
bed in five days, it took me 
some time to get my legs 
again. : 

He went out each morning, 
leaving me milk for the day, 
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and locking the door behind 
him; and came in in the even- 
ing to sit silent in the chimney 
corner. Not a soul came near 
the place. When I was getting 
better, he never bothered me 
with a question. Several times 
he fetched me a two-days’ old 
Scotsman, and I noticed that 
the interest in the Portland 
Place murder seemed to have 
died down. There was no men- 
tion of it, and I could find very 
little about anything except a 
thing called the General Assem- 
bly—some ecclesiastical spree, 
I gathered. 

One day he produced my 
belt from a lockfast drawer. 
“There’s a terrible heap o’ 
siller in’t,” he said. “You'd 
better coont it to see it’s a’ 
there,” 

He never even inquired my 
name. I asked him if anybody 
had been around making in- 
quiries subsequent to my spell 
at the roadmaking. 

“Ay, there was a man in a 
motor-cawr. He speired whae 
had ta’en my place that day, 
and I let on I thocht him daft. 
But he keepit on at me, and 
syne I said he maun be thinkin’ 
o my gude-brither frae the 
Cleuch that whiles lent me a 
haun’. He was a wersh-lookin’ 
soul, and I couldna understand 
the half o’ his English tongue.” 

I was getting pretty restless 
those last days, and as soon as 
I felt myself fit I decided to be 
off, That was not till the 
twelfth day of June, and as 
luck would have it a drover 
went past that morning taking 
some cattle to Moffat. He was 
&® man named Hislop, a friend 
of Turnbull’s, and he came in to 


his breakfast with us and offered 
to take me with him. 

I made Turnbull accept five 
pounds for my lodging, and a 
hard job I had of it. There 
never was a more independent 
being. He grew positively rude 
when I pressed him, and shy 
and red, and took the money 
at last without a thank you. 
When I told him how much I 
owed him, he grunted some- 
thing about “ae guid turn 
deservin’ anither.” You would 
have thought from our leave- 
taking that we had parted in 
disgust. 

Hislop was a cheery soul, 
who chattered all the way over 
the pass and down the sunny 
vale of Annan. I talked of 
Galloway markets and sheep 
prices, and he made up his mind 
I was a “ pack-shepherd ” from 
those parts— whatever that 
may be. My plaid and my old 
hat, as I have said, gave me a 
fine theatrical Scots look, But 
driving cattle is a mortally slow 
job, and we took the better part 
of the day to cover a dozen 
miles. If I had not had such 
an anxious heart I would have 
enjoyed that time. It was 
shining blue weather, with a 
constantly changing prospect 
of brown hills and far green 
meadows, and a corttinual sound 
of larks and curlews and falling 
streams. But I had no mind 
for the summer, and little for 
Hislop’s conversation, for as the 
fateful fifteenth of June drew 
near I was overweighed with 
the hopeless difficulties of my 
enterprise. 

I got some dinner in a humble 
Moffat public-house, and walked 
the two miles to the junction 
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on the main line. The night 
express for the south was not 
due till near midnight, and to 
fill up the time I went up on 
the hillside and fell asleep, for 
the walk had tired me. I all 
but slept too long, and had to 
run to the station and catch the 
_ train with two minutes to spare. 
The feel of the hard third-class 
cushions and the smell of stale 
tobacco cheered me up wonder- 
fully. At any rate, I felt now 
that I was getting to grips 
with my job. 

I was decanted at Crewe in 
the small hours and had to wait 
till six to get a train for Bir- 
mingham, In the afternoon I 
got to Reading, and changed 
into a local train which jour- 
neyed into the deeps of Berk- 
shire. Presently I was in a 
land of lush water-meadows and 
slow reedy streams. About 
eight o’clock in the evening, a 
weary and travel-stained being 
—a cross between a farm- 
labourer and a vet—with a 
checked black-and-white plaid 
over his arm (for I did not dare 
to wear it south of the Border) 
descended at the little station 
of Artinswell. There were 
several people on the platform, 
and I thought I had better 
wait to ask my way till I was 
clear of the place. 

The road led through a wood 
of great beeches and then into 
a shallow valley, with the green 
backs of downs peeping over 
the distant trees. After Scot- 
land the air smelt heavy and 
flat, but infinitely sweet, for 
the limes and chestnuts and 
lilac bushes were domes of 
blossom. Presently I came to 
a bridge, below which a clear 
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slow stream flowed between 
snowy beds of water-butter- 
cups. A little above it was a 
mill; and the lasher made a 
pleasant cool sound in the 
scented dusk. Somehow the 
place soothed me and put me 
at my ease. I fell to whistling 
as I looked into the green 
depths, and the tune which 
came to my lips was “ Annie 
Laurie.” 

A fisherman came up from 
the waterside, and as he neared 
me he too began to whistle. 
The tune was infectious, for he 
followed my suit. He was a 
huge man in untidy old flannels 
and a wide-brimmed hat, with 
a canvas bag slung on his 
shoulder. He nodded to me, 
and I thought I had never seen 
a shrewder or better-tempered 
face. He leaned his delicate 
ten-foot split-cane rod against 
the bridge, and looked with me 
at the water. 

“Clear, isn’t it?” he said 
pleasantly. “I back our Ken- 
net any day against the Test. 
Look at that big fellow. Four 
pounds if he’s an ounce. But 
the evening rise is over and you 
can’t tempt ’em.” 

‘‘T don’t see him,” said I. 

“Look! There! A _ yard 
from the reeds just above that 
stickle,” 

“I’ve got him now. You 
might swear he was a black 
stone.” 

“So,” he said, and whistled 
another bar of “Annie 
Laurie.” 

“Twisdon’s the name, isn’t 
it?” he said over his shoulder, 
his eyes still fixed on the 
stream. 


“No,” I said. “I mean to 
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say, Yes.” I had forgotten all 
about my alias. 

“It’s a wise conspirator that 
knows his own name,” he ob- 
served, grinning broadly at a 
moor-hen that emerged from 
the bridge’s shadow. 

I stood up and looked at him, 
at the square cleft jaw and 
broad, lined brow and the firm 
folds of cheek, and began to 
think that here at last was an 
ally worth having. His whim- 
sical blue eyes seemed to go 
very deep. 

Suddenly he frowned. “I 
call it disgraceful,” he said, 
raising his voice. ‘“ Disgrace- 
ful that an able-bodied man 
like you should dare to beg. 
You can get a meal from my 
kitchen, but you’ll get no money 
from me.” 

A dog-cart was passing, 
driven by a young man who 
raised his whip to salute the 
fisherman. When he had gone, 
he picked up his rod. 

“That’s my house,” he said, 
pointing to a white gate a 
hundred yards on. “Wait five 
minutes and then go round to 
the back door.” And with that 
he left me. 

I did as I was bidden, I 
found a pretty cottage with a 
lawn running down to the 
stream, and a perfect jungle of 
guelder-rose and lilac flanking 
the path. The back door stood 
open, and a grave butler was 
awaiting me. 

“Come this way, sir,” he 
said, and he led me along a 
passage and up a back stair- 
case to a pleasant bedroom 
looking towards the river. 
There I found a complete out- 
fit laid out for me, dress clothes 





with all the fixings, a brown 
flannel suit, shirts, collars, ties, 
shaving thingsand hair-brushes, 
even a pair of patent shoes. 
“Sir Walter thought as how 
Mr Reggie’s things would fit 
you, sir,” said thebutler. ‘He 
keeps some clothes ’ere, for he 
comes regular on the week- 
ends. There’s a bath-room 
next door, and I’ve prepared a 
‘ot bath. Dinner in ’alf an 
hour, sir. You'll ‘ear the 
gong.” 

The grave being withdrew, 
and I sat down in a chintz- 
covered easy-chair and gaped. 
It was like a pantomime, to 
come suddenly out of beggar- 
dom into this orderly comfort. 
Obviously Sir Walter believed 
in me, though why he did I 
could not guess. I looked at 
myself in the mirror and saw 
a wild, haggard brown fellow, 
with a fortnight’s ragged beard, 
and dust in ears and eyes, 
collarless, vulgarly shirted, with 
shapeless old tweed clothes and 
boots that had not been cleaned 
for the better part of a month. 
I made a fine tramp and a fair 
drover ; and here I was ushered 
by a prim butler into this temple 
of gracious ease. And the best 
of it was that they did not even 
know my name. 

I resolved not to puzzle my 
head but to take the gifts the 
gods had provided. I shaved 
and bathed luxuriously, and got 
into the dress clothes and clean 
crackling shirt, which fitted me 
not so badly. By the time I 
had finished the looking-glass 
showed a not unpersonable 
young man. 

Sir Walter awaited me in a 
dusky dining-room where a 
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little round table was lit with 
silver candles. The sight of 
him—so respectable and estab- 
lished and secure, the embodi- 
ment of law and government 
and all the conventions—took 
me aback and made me feel an 
interloper. He couldn’t know 
the truth about. me, or he 
wouldn’t treat me like this. I 
simply could not accept his 
hospitality on false pretences. 

“I’m more obliged to you 
than I can say, but I’m bound 
to make things clear,” I said. 
“T’m an innocent man, but I’m 
wanted by the police. I’ve got 
to tell you this, and I won’t be 
surprised if you kick me out.” 

He smiled. “That’s all 
right. Don’t let that inter- 
fere with your appetite. We 
can talk about these things 
after dinner.” 

I never ate a meal with 
greater relish, for I had had 
nothing all day but railway 
sandwiches, Sir Walter did 
me proud, for we drank a good 
champagne and had some un- 
common fine port: afterwards. 
It made me almost hysterical 
to be sitting there, waited on 
by a footman and a sleek 
butler, and remember that I 
had been living for three 
weeks like a brigand, with 
every man’s hand against me. 
I told Sir Walter about tiger- 
fish in the Zambesi that bite 
off your fingers if you give 
them a chanee, and we dis- 
cussed sport up and down 
the globe, for he had hunted 
a bit in his day. 

We went to his study for 
coffee, a jolly room full of 
books and trophies and un- 
tidiness and comfort. I made 
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up my mind that if ever J 
got rid of this business and 
had a house of my. own, I 
would create just such a room, 
Then when the coffee-cups were 
cleared away, and we had got 
our cigars alight, my host 
swung his long legs over the 
side of his chair and bade me 
get started with my yarn. 

“T’ve obeyed Harry’s in- 
structions,” he said, “and the 
bribe he offered me was that 
you would tell me something 
to wake me up. I’m ready, 
Mr Hannay.” 

I noticed with a start that 
he called me by my proper 
name. 

I began at the very begin- 
ning. I told of my boredom 
in London, and the night I 
had come back to find Scudder 
gibbering on my doorstep. I 
told him all Scudder had told 
me about Karolides and the 
Foreign Office conference, and 
that made him purse his lips 
and grin. Then I got to the 
murder, and he grew solemn 
again. He heard all about 
the milkman and my time in 
Galloway, and my decipher- 
ing Scudder’s notes at the 
inn. 

“You’ve got them here?” 
he asked sharply, and drew 
a long breath when I whipped 
the little book from my pocket. 

I said nothing of the con- 
tents. Then I described my 
meeting with Sir Harry, and 
the speeches at the hall. At 
that he laughed uproariously. 

“Harry talked dashed non- 
sense, did he? I quite believe 
it. He's as good a chap as 
ever breathed, but his idiot 
of an uncle has stuffed his 
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head with maggots. Go on, 
Mr Hannay.” 


My day as roadman excited 
him a bit. He made me de- 
scribe the two fellows in the 
car very closely, and seemed 
to be raking back in his 
memory. He grew merry 
again when he heard of the 
fate of that ass Mark-Brown. 

But the old man in the 
moorland house  solemnised 
him. Again I had to de- 
scribe every detail of his ap- 
pearance. 

“ Bland and bald-headed and 
hooded his eyes like a bird.... 
He sounds a sinister wild- 
fowl! And you dynamited 
his hermitage, after he had 
saved you from the _ police. 
Spirited piece of work, that!” 

Presently I reached the end 
of my wanderings. He got 
up slowly, and looked down 
at me from the hearth-rug. 

“You may dismiss the police 
from your mind,” he said, 
“You're in no danger from 
the law of this land.” 

“Great Scot!” I cried. 
“Have they got the mur- 
derer ?” 

“No. But for the last fort- 
night they have dropped you 
from the list of possibles.” 

“Why ?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“Principally because I re- 
ceived a letter from Scudder. 
I knew something of the man, 
and he did several jobs for me. 
He was half crank, half genius, 
but he was wholly honest. The 
trouble about him was his par- 
tiality for playing a lone hand. 
That made him pretty well 
useless in any Secret Service 
—a pity, for he had uncommon 
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gifts. I think he was the 
bravest man in the world, for 
he was always shivering with 
fright, and yet nothing would 
choke him off. I had a letter 
from him on the 31st of May.” 

“But he had been dead a 
week by then.” 

“ The letter was written and 
posted on the 23rd. He evi- 
dently did not anticipate an 
immediate decease. His com- 
munications usually took a 
week to reach me, for they 
were sent under cover to 
Spain and then to Newcastle. 
He had a mania, you know, 
for concealing his tracks.” 

“What did he say?” I 
stammered. 

‘‘Nothing. Merely that he 
was in danger, but had found 
shelter with a good friend, and 
that I would hear from him 
before the 15th of June. He 
gave me no address, but said 
he was living near Portland 
Place. I think his object was 
to clear you if anything hap- 
pened. When I got it I went 
to Scotland Yard, went over 
the details of the inquest, and 
concluded that you were the 
friend. We made inquiries 
about you, Mr Hannay, and 
found you were respectable, 
I thought I knew the motives 
for your disappearance — not 
only the police, the other one 
too—and when I got Harry’s 
scrawl I guessed at the rest. 
I have been expecting you 
any time this past week.” 

You can imagine what a 
load this took off my mind. I 
felt a free man once more, for 
I was now up against my 
country’s enemies only, and 
not my country’s law. 
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‘* Now let us have the little 
note-book,” said Sir Walter. 

It took us a good hour to 
work through it. I explained 
the cypher, and he was jolly 
quick at picking it up. He 
emended my reading of it on 
several points, but I had been 
fairly correct, on the whole. 
His face was very grave before 
he had finished, and he sat 
silent for a while. 

“IT don’t know what to 
make of it,” he said at last. 
“He is right about one thing 
—what is going to happen the 
day after to-morrow. How 
the devil can it have got 
known? That is ugly enough 
in itself. But all this about 
war and the Black Stone,—it 
reads like some wild melodrama. 
If only I had more confidence 
in Scudder’s judgment. The 
trouble about him was that 
he was too romantic. He had 
the artistic temperament, and 
wanted a story to be better 
than God meant it to be. He 
had a lot of odd biases, too. 
Jews, for example, made him 
see red. Jews and the high 
finance. 

“The Black Stone,” he re- 
peated. “Der Schwarzestein. 
It’s like a penny novelette. 
And all this stuff about Karo- 
lides. That is the weak part 
of the tale, for I happen to 
know that the virtuous Karo- 
lides is likely to outlast us 
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both. There is no State in 
Europe that wants him gone, 
Besides, he has just been play. 
ing up to Berlin and Vienna 
and giving my Chief some 
uneasy moments. No! Seud- 
der has gone off the track 
there. Frankly, Hannay, | 
don’t believe that part of his 
story. There’s some nasty 
business afoot, and he found 
out too much and lost his life 
over it. But I am ready to 
take my oath that it is ordinary 
spy work. A certain great 
European Power makes a 
hobby of her spy system, and 
her methods are not too 
particular. Since she pays by 
piece-work her blackguards are 
not likely to stick at a murder 
or two. They want our naval 
dispositions for their collection 
at the Marinamt; but they 
will be pigeon-holed—nothing 
more.” 

Just then the butler entered 
the room. 

“There's a trunk-call from 
London, Sir Walter. It’s Mr 
’"Eath, and he wants to speak 
to you personally.” 

My host went off to the 
telephone. 

He returned in five minutes 


with a whitish face. “Il 
apologise to the shade of 
Scudder,” he said. “Karo- 


lides was shot dead this even- 
ing at a few minutes after 
seven.” 
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Ir was a sharp keen morn- 
ing in Northern France, and 
a week’s wet had given place 
to a cutting wind and scudding 
clouds. Two miles behind the 
British line it was singularly 
quiet. The night reliefs were 
all in their places, and those 
relieved had dragged their 
numbed limbs to warmth and 
shelter and straw beds in 
billets. A few motor ambu- 
lances behind a line of trees 
waited while the last of the 
night’s toll of wounded were 
taken aboard, and save for the 
solemn mutter of the soixante- 
quinzes away to the south 
there was little immediate sign 
of war. Now and again a big 
gun would boom from the 
German lines, and be answered 
with a roar from a British 
4.7, but that only served to 
mark the quiet. Those big 
guns that lie and watch for 
each other, even as the guns 
of Metz grey and grim looked 
on the guns of Verdun grim 
and grey in the days, now so 
distant, when no one believed 
in the possible storm. 

The wet still gleamed on the 
pavé of the Rue Nationale, and 
the wind lashed the puddles 
to wavelets, and the drip still 
fell from the poplars. <A 
dreary bleak morning, in which 
the scudding clouds alone sa- 
voured of real life. But for 
all that the wind blew keen, 
and stirred life in those who 
were not too weary to respond. 
An Indian brigade was “in 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO. MCXCVIII. 


IN EGYPT. 


Two battalions in 
the trenches and in support, 
two more in reserve, which 
meaut billets in farms and 


the line.” 


small villages adjacent. Small 
villages that, wonder of won- 
ders, still lived a civil life in 
spite of the soldiers billeted 
in them, and in spite of the 
frequent happy thought of Les 
Boches to drop merciless shell 
among the good wives and the 
petits bonhommes. A dozen or 
so of the light Indian transport 
carts were filing into the vil- 
lage in the foreground bring- 
ing up the day’s rations. Just 
such a sight as might be seen 
in the Mall at Rawal Pindi or 
along the fort road at Bannu 
on a frontier far far from that 
of France. The two mules in 
each cart leaning violently in- 
wards towards one another in 
well-simulated alarm at some 
imaginary horror by the way- 
side, a manner of going, ap- 
parently, which delighteth the 
hearts of mules, Atop the 
load sat the Punjabi driver, 
a silent, morose soul, more suo, 
with his ears and head swathed 
in many folds of his untidy 
puggaree. It was the Indian 
army mule-cart, as you may 
see it, from Mandalay to 
Mooltan, from Calcutta to the 
Khaiber, and from the Great 
Wall of China to—to La Belle 
France itself. 

The Indian brigade was 
going to have its rations all 
right, thanks to phlegmatic 
driver and boring mule, and 
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the good bandobust! of the 
Army Service Corps. Hungry 
little French children would 
share the fragments, for the 
good folk had _fraternised 
very heartily with the dusky 
friends from Hindostan, and 
the entente was very cor- 
diale. At the edge of the 
village lolled an Indian sol- 
dier, hungry and rather bored. 
Hungry because he was s0, 
even after eating his morn- 
ing’s meal, and not because of 
its failure. Hungry because he 
was a great hulking Afridi 
lad, who could eat his mother 
out of house and home any 
day, and infinitely more so 
after a night’s inlying piquet- 
duty in Northern France. 
However, he had his morn- 
ing chapattis and some cold 
dhal,? a can of tea, and some 
army biscuits, so he had no 
right to complain, and knew 
it. The day, however, had to 
be got through, and it would 
be some hours before he 
could look for another meal. 
It was nevertheless a good 
world, of that Khudadad Khan 
of the Khambar Khel clan of 
the Afridi felt assured, for 
several reasons. First, and 
foremost, because of the fact 
which even this strange war had 
not effaced from its freshness, 
he had prosecuted his blood- 
feud with success in his recent 
furlough from which he had 
returned to mobilise. He had 
potted his adversary while the 
latter was sitting in the sun 
outside his own mud tower. 
The which had come about all 
along of listening to gossip 
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which had said that all fur- 
lough in India had been closed, 
enjoying therefrom a false 
security. Secondly, the only 
male who could pursue the 
feud was also a soldier of the 
English, and, praise be to God, 
had been blown up with the 
Baluchis in a trench the week 
before. Thirdly, he had twenty- 
five pieces of gold sewn up in 
his belt—lawful spoil of dead 
Germans. Then also he wasa 
crack shot, and as such achieved 
much kudos as a sharpshooter, 
having picked off so many of 
the opposite gentry of similar 
kidney that he had given up 
account, and could give himself 
airs accordingly. One more 
good thought. Two German 
rifles with two hundred rounds 
of ammunition wrapped in well- 
oiled rags were buried, he alone 
knew where, to be reclaimed, it 
might be, later on, and smug- 
gled back to India. In fact 
there was hardly a trait of 
character or hobby that had 
not been gratified. Therefore 
it was not to be wondered at 
that Khudadad had tied his 
puggaree jauntily, nay, almost 
offensively, and was casting 
about to kill time in a genial 
mood, despite the matter of an 
appetite that was not fully 
assuaged. 

Up the village street marched 
three small boys, two in kepis 
and one in a khaki cap. One 
had a haversack and one had a 
water-bottle, and the third a 
leather belt with, joy of joys, 
a French bayonet, the immortal 
Rosalie, hanging therefrom. 


“ Attention!” called the 





1 A Persian word =arrangement. 
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fugleman as they passed the 
Afridi, and Khudadad returned 
the salute as he had seen his 
British officers do, The boys 
stopped. “Bonjour, Monsieur 
le soldat.” 

“ Shtaramashe,”! began the 
Afridi, the first of the series of 
courteous greetings that obtain 
on the Afghan border. The 
boys clustered round and 
begged to see his rifle. Khuda- 
dad spent a pleasant fifteen 
minutes with the boys, and then 
was bored. So he strolled on, 
out on to the pavé, and watched 
a French peasant cut a water- 
channel with a long thin spade 
with a long handle. He liked 

_that—it was just what they 
would be doing in the Bara 
valley now, only being a Pathan 
he felt sure he could use the 
spade better, Passing a cottage 
a girl was singing about Le 
bon Rot Dagobert to a small 
baby. The Indian soldiers are 
very good friends with the 
French peasantry, and again it 
was Bonjour, Monsieur le soldat. 
But Afridis are not good at 
chatting to young women, and 
Khudadad passed by with a 
grin and an awkward salaam, 
and then thought it would 
amuse him to turn up a bit 
towards the trenches and follow 
the long line of poplars which 
trended that way. Halfa mile 
or 80 on he came to a communi- 
cating piquet who were cook- 
ing a meal by turns. They 
were from a Sikh regiment, a 
people with whom Afridis have 
little sympathy. The compli- 
ment, by the way, is returned. 
He turned aside to have nothing 
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to do with such gentry and 
lounged on, rifle slung over one 
shoulder, hands in pockets like 
an Englishman, 

At a cross-roads stood a 
lonely crucifix. Below it two 
graves of French territorials, 
Morts pour la patrie. Graves 
did not affect Khudadad much, 
there were plenty in his country 
by lonely wayside places, where 
travellers had been raided or 
blood-feuds scored. The strange 
figure arrested his attention 
that hung from the wooden 
cross. He looked in the face of 
the image, and then some im- 
pulse seized him, and he sa- 
laamed to the figure of the Man 
of Sorrows and gave to the 
graves the proper Muhamma- 
dan greeting, “Peace be with 
you people of the tomb.” Then, 
turning back, he loafed away 
from the roadway back towards 
the piquet hut. 

The peace of the morning 
was passing, and the mutter 
of the somante-quinzes was 
drowned in the sound of our 
own 18-pounders beating the 
point du jour. The big guns 
occasionally roared an answer, 
and a shell would fall with a 
coughing roar behind the hut. 
Khudadad wondered if the 
Sikhs would be put off their 
breakfast, . . . and a happy 
thought struck him. Moving 
towards the cottage he had 
paused in a field of sugar-beet, 
and stooped to fill his arms 
and his pockets with the roots. 
Moving on again he came toa 
hedge and a bit of ditch facing 
the door. In this the Afridi 
took cover, laying the beets in 





1 =may you never be tired. 
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a pile by his side. For full 
ten minutes he lay listening to 
the chatter of the Sikhs in 
Gurmukhi, and heard the slow- 
drawled Punjabi, “Aun. . da” 
and “ja..ala,” and smelt the 
good smell of moong dhal and 
rice simmering in the soldiers’ 
pots. 

Then there came a shell 
whistling and screaming, to 
burst with a crash a hundred 
yards behind the cottage. 
Close on the shell-burst Khuda- 
dad hurled a handful of beet- 
roots at the door. A moment’s 
silence and then out tumbled 
the occupants, to see nothing 
but the smoke and dust of the 
shell-burst drifting away on 
the breeze. 

“Aré bhai! Brother, ‘tis 
but fancy,” and the four 
cookers returned to their 
meal, 

Khudadad, the trained hun- 
ter, waited patiently. A fisher 
of fish a fisher of men, he 
who would catch the hare as it 
sits, or continue the blood-feud 
in safety, must needs have 
patience. That gift was his 
of inheritance. Now “ Khuda- 
dad” is the exact equivalent of 
“Theodore,” “the gift of God,” 
the mother’s pride. “The gift 
of God” sat and waited, in the 


hope that the friendly shell was 
not a single one. 

The artillery of W. Hohen- 
zollern did not fail him. Once 
again a projectile hummed 
and crashed into the un. 
ploughed stubble beyond the 
cottage. Once again Khuda- 
dad bombarded the cottage 
door, to heighten the effect, 
with sugar-beet and stones, 
It was too much for the 
soldiery within. Bursting shell 
so near that sods and stones 
and splinters rattled against 
their shelter door was more 
than the elect could stand, 
The four Sikhs, forgetful of 
their meal and their appetite, 
doubled away in the direction 
of the poplar road that led to 
safety. 

Then, since the Lord helps 
them that help themselves, and 
everything comes to him who 
waits, Sepoy Khudadad Khan 
sat down to the Government 
ration of four well - grown 
Sikhs, nicely cooked to a turn,. 
and felt the better therefor, 
like the broth of a boy that he 
was, humming to himself that 
old refrain of the Sepoy army— 


‘‘ Sometimes pleasure, sometimes pain, 
The servant of the English.” 


G. F. MacMunn. 
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THROUGH SIBERIA 


WRAPPED in furs and 
voluminous rugs as a protec- 
tion against the icy winds and 
freezing cold of the dawn of a 
Manchurian winter’s day, and 
provided with a British pass- 
port, signed by the Russian 
Consul at Mukden, wherein 
one was duly described and set 
forth, and all whom it might 
concern called upon to give as- 
sistance and protection, I left 
the ancient city of Liaoyang 
at 6 o’clock on 11th March 
to return to England, having 
heard that the Trans-Siberian 
route, closed at the outbreak of 
war, was again open and a 
weekly Express running. The 
long half-hour’s drive in an 
open Russian drozhki to the 
Japanese station at Liaoyang, 
in the teeth of an icy blast 
from the north, and with a 
thermometer 39 degrees below 
zero, made us shiver in spite of 
furs, and feel grateful for the 
shelter of the warm carriages 
on the Manchurian Express. 
As the train pulled out of the 
station, and the old grey walls 
of the city receded farther and 
farther away, the “ Bai-ta,” the 
great white Buddhist Tower, 
which has kept watch and 
ward for centuries over Liao- 
yang, towering high above its 
walls, stood out clear and 
distinct against the morning 
sky, and only after we had left 
the town many a mile behind 
did it fade into the dim dis- 
tance. After a long run 
through Manchuria of eleven 
hours, we reached K wan-Chéng- 
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Tzu, or Chang-Chun, as the 
Japanese call it. Here the 
white - gloved, polite car at- 
tendant brushed and dusted 
us carefully, before we were 
allowed to descend from the 
train, for the Japanese railway 
officials always deliver up their 
passengers spick and span, and 
bow them politely out of their 
keeping. And the bowing 
process requires time, for no 
polite Japanese would allow 
his bow to be of shorter dura- 
tion than his friend’s. At 
Chang-Chun we stayed over . 
night, and next morning at 
seven A.M. left by the Russian 
Express, which runs on Fridays 
to Harbin to join the Siberian 
Express. This part of the 
journey takes about nine hours, 
and we ran into Harbin 
Station at 4.30 p.m. It was 
snowing heavily when we ar- 
rived, and so slippery with 
frost were the great wooden 
platforms, it was with diffi- 
culty one could keep one’s 
feet. The platform and tea- 
rooms were crowded with 
Russians. Most of the men 
were in uniform, and we 
learned to our dismay that 
the Siberian Express had that 
week been commandeered for 
Russian officers and their wives 
going through to Petrograd. 
The railway official refused 
to give us tickets. “We 
have travelled two whole 
days to get this train,” we 
pleaded; ‘how can we sit a 
whole week in Harbin wait- 
ing for the next train, and 
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in a snowstorm too?” But 
the Russian only shook his 
head. He would see, he said, 
and if there were two vacant 
berths we should have them. 
Looking at the crowded plat- 
form, our spirits sank to zero. 
Many of the officers’ wives 
were going with their hus- 
bands to Petrograd, to be 
within easy reach of news 
from the front. Others had 
come to see husbands and 
sons off, and these stood apart 
in little groups, smiling bravely 
into each other’s faces to the 
last through their tears. Pres- 
ently the Express, a huge, 
white frozen thing, with snow- 
laden roofs and hanging icicles, 
came slowly in from Vladivo- 
stock, and then all was con- 
fusion and bustle for some 
time. Our hopes and fears 
as to getting a place in the 
train rose and fell alternately. 
At last, to our great relief, 
it was found that there were 
two vacant places. They were 
rather crowded quarters, and 
as the Russians seem to de- 
light to travel surrounded by 
luxuries and innumerable pack- 
ages, and were already in pos- 
session, there did not seem to 
be an inch of space left for 
us and our modest belongings. 
Boxes of fruit and sweets and 
cakes, and bouquets of lovely 
hothouse flowers, were every- 
where, the latter contrasting 
strangely with the snow-bliz- 
zard raging outside. We took 


our places cheerfully, thankful 
not to be left behind; and the 
train moved off on its long 
journey across Siberia. 

One advantage we discovered 
in having the train command- 
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eered was that we ran straight 
through to Petrograd without 
having to change at Manchuria 
and Irkutzk, as one has to do 
ordinarily, My coupé com- 
panions were two Russian 
officers’ wives and an angel- 
faced child of four or five called 
“Lonski.” Neither of the 
ladies knew a word of English, 
and I knew no Russian, so our 
conversations were carried on 
in French and German. Only 
one of all the ladies in the 
corridor knew a little English, 
and when she found I was 
English she said, ‘That is 
very nice. You are one ally.” 
The officers for the most part 
spoke English fairly well, and 
the most friendly feeling for 
the English was evinced by all 
the Russians in the train. I 
found them refined and court- 
eous, and, as the only English- 
woman on the train, I was the 
recipient from the ladies of 
many kindnesses. We had in 
our corridor, besides a crowd 
of Russian ladies, five children 
—all boys—and two dogs, s0 
our days were by no means 
dull. The angel-faced child in 
my coupé was fertile in mis- 
chief. He amused himself one 
morning early by sticking pins 
into the cane-seats along the 
corridor, so that if one pulled 
down a seat one sat on the 
points. When I descended 
from my lofty berth, the poor 
mother was pulling out the 
pins and apologising profusely 
to those outraged passengers 
who had risen like the early 
worm and been caught. Lonski 
received punishment, and re- 
tired to a corner, where he sat 
with an expression of heavenly 
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sweetness on his baby face, 
waving his hands and saying, 
“Ne Natha, Ne Natha” (I do 
not want you), when any one 
approached him. War was, of 
course, chief topic of conversa- 
tion, and during the journey 
one heard many opinions given 
as to the probable duration of 
the conflict. A cheerful optim- 
ism seemed to be the prevailing 
tone, but most faces looked sad, 
and one could feel that the 
Russians are taking the war 
seriously, more so than we in 
Britain seem to be doing. 
There was no expressed hatred 
against the Germans, but there 
was only one opinion as to the 
righteousness of the war on 
the part of the Allies. We 
were told that a new Russian 
army of five millions was 
nearly ready for the field, and 
“we shall put on twice that 
number if necessary,” said our 
informant. But the difficulties 
in the way of transport in a 
country like Russia must be 
enormous. 

From the corridor windows, 
as we journeyed on, day after 
day, we watched the vast life- 
less snow-plains of Siberia 
glide past, dazzling in the 
brilliant sunshine. 

Desolate levels of frozen 
silence, through which the 
train found its way, the mon- 
otony only broken now and 
then by spreading forests of 
fir and pine. Except in its 
all-too-brief summer - time, a 
pitiless country, where men 
learn to endure. At the occa- 
sional stopping - places on the 
way, the wood vans for the 
engine were replenished. 
Huge swinging crates con- 
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taining chunks of wood were 
brought to the platform by 
ant-like strings of coolies, and 
emptied rapidly into the vans. 
At all the stations the most 
delicious bread and butter, and 
milk in sealed bottles, can be 
bought, as well as other Russ- 
ian eatables. Owing to the 
crowded state of the train it 
was not always easy to get 
places in the restaurant car, 
and numbers of the passengers 
went out and foraged for them- 
selves at the stations. But the 
Siberian Express has a way of 
starting off from stations with- 
out the slightest warning, or 
the slightest regard for its 
passengers, so one has to keep 
a watchful eye on it, not to get 
left behind, as I believe often 
happens. At stations every 
one alights to get air and 
exercise. 

Hearing a passenger speak 
of the “ tastiness ” of the Russ- 
ian meat-doughnuts at the 
stations, we determined to 
“taste and try” for ourselves, 
and at the next stopping-place, 
which fortunately came close 
to the luncheon hour, we got 
down and made for the restau- 
rant. We had to point to what 
we wanted, and had no sooner 
got them served out piping 
hot than a friendly shout of 
“Run, the train is going,” 
came, and we fied across the 
slippery platform, hands full, 
and had to finish our al-fresco 
lunch on the rear platform. 
But the doughnuts were 
delicious and most satisfying. 
At Irkutzk a heavy snow- 
storm had taken place, and 
we ran in between banks of 
feathery snow, six feet high, to 
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the station. Bands of work- 
men were busily engaged in 
clearing the line. During the 
winter the thermometer had 
registered 59° below zero, an 
unprecedented temperature 
even for Irkutzk. We passed 
that magnificent Queen of 
Lakes, Lake Baikal, which is 
four hundred miles long, in 
the early morning, before it 
was light, and had no chance 
of seeing it. When, a couple 
of days later, we arrived at 
Ormzk, strains of music and 
sounds of cheering greeted us, 
and hastily donning furs and 
rubbers we got down to find 
a battalion of Cossacks being 
entrained for the front at a 
neighbouring platform. They 
were all dressed in sheepskin 
coats, high fur hats, fur leg- 
gings, &c., and were splendid, 
big, fighting men, every one 
of them. They were in the 
highest spirits, singing lustily, 
and shouting farewells as their 
train moved off in front of 
ours. A wounded Russian 
officer, with his arm in a sling, 
joined our train here, and was 
an object of interest to us all. 
He was very cheerful, his only 
anxiety being to get well 
quickly, that he might rejoin 
his regiment. There are no 
slackers in Russia. They hold 
themselves, each man, in readi- 
ness to give all they have of 
energy and zeal to defend their 
country. As we drew nearer 
with every mile of progress to 
the more varied and grander 
scenery of the Ural Mountains, 
we looked down bn _ deep 
ravines and frozen rivers, 
spanned by numerous bridges. 
For fear of spies attempting 
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to drop bombs from the train 
and destroy the bridges, 
soldiers stand along the corri- 
dors and at the doofs while 
the train crosses a bridge, and 
no one is allowed to look out, 
As we neared the frontier we 
stopped more frequently at 
large towns, with flat-roofed, 
square wooden buildings, 
painted in colours, and im- 
mense wood-yards. At these 
stations beautiful aquamarine 
and other precious stones 
found in the Urals are on 
sale. 

A large upright slab marks 
the frontier between Siberia 
and Russia, having “Siberia” 
on the one side and “ Russia” 
on the other. On the Saturday 
afternoon, eight days after we 
had left Harbin, we ran into 
the station at Petrograd, to 
find ourselves surrounded on 
all sides by the evidences of 
war. Long Red Cross trains 
were standing ready for the 
front, with doctors and nurses ; 
and to judge from the crowds 
and the many sorrowful faces, 
a troop train was also about to 
leave. One of the Russian 
ladies who had been travelling 
with us was met with the 
sorrowful news that her hus- 
band had fallen at the front, 
and she seemed stunned with 
grief. We saw all the mingled 
glory and terror of war. Uni- 
forms were everywhere; but 
the dress of the women had 
a sombre note, though many 
of the ladies wore magnificent 
furs. 

After brisk bargaining with 
the drozhki driver—in much the 
same manner as one would 
bargain in India with a gharry- 
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wallah—we got our luggage 
conveyed to the waiting drozhki, 
and were ourselves wrapped to 
the eyes in heavy fur robes— 
for the cold was intense—and 
conveyed swiftly to the Hétel 
de l'Europe. We had been 
told not to speak German in 
Petrograd, as so strong was 
the feeling of “the man in the 
street” about the war that at 
the first “Ja” or “ Nein” even 
our drozhki driver might turn 
us out. The Hétel de l'Europe 
is in Michaelovskaya Street, 
on the north side of the famous 
Nevski Prospect, which is to 
Petrograd what Regent Street 
or Piccadilly is to London, and 
is the pride of every Russian. 
English is spoken at this hotel, 
and it is centrally situated 
between the station at which 
we arrived and the Finnish 
station from which we had to 
leave next day. Presenting 
our passports— which it is 
absolutely necessary to have 
in any Russian hotel — to be 
viséd by the police, we were 
accommodated with rooms, and 
I was given in charge to a 
small red “tiger” in buttons, 
who hailed me as “No. 106, 
pozhalzt” (please), and pre- 
ceded me to my room, where 
he brought me police papers to 
sign. We were warned at the 
Bureau that we should not be 
allowed to take gold out of 
Russia, and were advised to 
get it exchanged in Petrograd, 
as we should get a better ex- 
change than at the frontier. 
And even of roubles we must 
not carry more than five 
hundred. 

The streets in Petrograd, in 
spite of the falling snow, were 
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crowded with people, and al- 
most every nationality seemed 
to be represented. Regiments 
of fierce-looking Cossacks and 
smartly - uniformed officers 
marched past, and an endless 
stream of luxurious automobiles, 
drozhkis, and sleighs with tink- 
ling bells glided along. One 
was impressed by the size and 
magnificence of the buildings, 
and the broad and finely laid 
out streets and squares. An 
imperial city, even in its mantle 
of snow and under the gloom 
and stress of war. 

Early next morning we 
turned our backs on Petrograd, 
driving in open sleighs through 
the city to the Finnish station 
on the north of the Neva, 
three miles from the hotel. 
Here we had first of all to 
satisfy the customs; then we 
were permitted to take our 
seats, and turned our faces 
northward through Finland— 
in Finnish “Suomi,” the Land 
of a Thousand Lakes. The 
railway line runs near the coast 
of the Gulf of Finland, and the 
scenery is beautiful. There are 
woods of fir and pine, and 
pretty quaint-looking houses 
peeping through It is a 
favourite summer resort with 
the Russians. We admired 
the beauties of this new land 
for a little, and then awoke to 
the fact that we were desper- 
ately hungry, and little wonder, 
for we had sleighed in the cold 
and frosty air of early morning, 
for an hour, breakfastless—for 
it had been impossible to get 
even a cup of coffee at our early 
departure from the hotel. So 
we went along and besieged 
the restaurant car, clamouring 
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in our best French for food. 
The waiter looked bewildered. 
Then we tried our best German, 
and all the Russian we had 
picked up, and at last he knew. 
“Ach!” he said; “but there is 
no breakfast prepared till after 
nine o’clock, at which time we 
are examined by the customs at 
Bielo-ostroff.” “Could we not 
get something meantime?” we 
asked. He shook his head. 
We said we felt this to be ex- 
tremely inhospitable to strang- 
ers in a strange land; but he 
was not impressed, and we 
retired with dignity. 

At Bielo-ostroff — the last 
Russian station on the frontier 
—we were all turned out of the 
train, our luggage and pass- 
ports collected, and we our- 
selves conducted to a long 
room, and provided with seats 
ata table and given papers to 
fill up for the police. Here I 
found I was the only woman 
travelling, and there were forty 
or fifty men. 

After the papers were filled 
up we were called out one by 
one and questioned by a mili- 
tary officer in an inner room. 
When I appeared before him, 
“Madam,” he said in a mighty 
solemnity, addressing me in 
French, ‘“‘why are you trav- 
elling in Russia?” I ex- 
plained. “You are not a 
spy?” “No,” I said with 
dignity; “I am an _ honest 
British subject.” “Have you 
any spy papers or plans?” 
he asked, and without waiting 
for a reply he seized my hand- 
bag and emptied its contents 
on to the table. Among letters 
and odd papers I had a post- 
card, received in Manchuria, 
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saying a friend would prob- 
ably be travelling by the same 
train to England. The officer 
pounced on this. Here was a 
find. ‘Why were you to meet 
this friend in Russia? Who 
is he?” he asked with added 
severity. I explained as best 
I could. “Is he a spy?” he 
demanded, and paused expect- 
antly. 

“He is in there,” I replied, 
pointing to the door behind 
the guard; “and he is of 
age, you can ask him.” “We 
shall keep this card and make 
inquiries,” he said. I bowed. 
He then continued examining 
all my letters and papers, and 
seemed particularly interested 
in the Chinese stamps on 
several of them. Looking up 
with a smile, he said, ‘“ May 
I take a stamp or two?” 
“Bitte, nehmen Sie,” I said 
in German without thinking. 
“Oh!” he said instantly, with 
a return to his stern manner, 
“you speak German? But 
you are British?” “I do 
speak a little German, but I 
am British, and I am no spy,” 
I said. “That will do;” and 
addressing the guard he said, 
“Let the lady go back to the 
train and call the next man.” 
The guard opened the door 
and conducted me to the plat- 
form; a porter brought my 
luggage, which had also been 
examined; and my passport 
was signed and given back to 
me. After a long and patient 
wait, while the men were being 
questioned, we were all passed 
and permitted to return to 
the train and breakfast. The 
Finnish railway service is ex- 
cellent, and we found ourselves 
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well looked after, being sup- 
plied with fresh linen every 
night without extra charge. 
Oar first stop in Finland was 
at Terijoki, the usual customs 
station for passengers leaving 
Russia; but here we were left 
in peace. At Viburg, the next 
stopping-place, the restaurant 
car was taken off, and for the 
rest of the journey through 
Finland meals were supplied 
at the stations, the train wait- 
ing from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. At these station 
buffets long centre tables were 
covered with all kinds of 
cooked food, tea, coffee, and 
jugs of delicious milk. Little 
tables were placed round the 
room and seats, and one helped 
oneself to whatever one wished, 
and paid the one charge to the 
attendant. The waiting girls 
in the national costume looked 
very pretty and picturesque. 
As we travelled on from Viburg 
to Tamerfors—the Manches- 
ter of Finland—through most 
beautiful lake scenery, those of 
us to whom Finland was a 
new and undiscovered country 
were held fascinated by its 
charm. No more picturesque 
and charming lake and wood- 
land scenery could be found 
anywhere. From Tamerfors 


‘we proceeded by Keuru and 


Seinajoki, following the coast- 
line of the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Uleaburg and Torneo, some- 
times passing through rich 
forests of pine and fir and 
birch, at other times running 
by wide and beautiful lakes. 
What we saw of the Finnish 
people we liked. Several Finn- 
ish ladies travelled with us 
one day. They wore ordinary 
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English dress, and were most 
pleasant and friendly. The 
porters at the stations looked 
big and strong and sunburnt, 
and wore flat caps with 
“ Kalaka” (porter) written on 
them. 

On the morning of the third 
day after leaving Petrograd— 
a glorious morning of blue sky 
and exhilarating sunshine—we 
reached Torneo, and here all 
passengers, except those going 
on to Sweden or England, left 
the train. A temporary line 
has been laid to Karunki, half 
an hour’s run farther on, to 
enable passengers to reach the 
Swedish - Norwegian railway 
easily, At Karunki a more 
rigid examination of ourselves 
and our luggage than any we 
had yet undergone took place. 
The train was put under guard, 
and we were taken, a carriage- 
ful at a time, to the customs 
and military offices. Each one 
was personally searched. Again 
I was the only woman on the 
train, and came in for special 
attention, as they said the 
worst spies were often found 
to be women. 

Despite my honest British 
appearance, I was had _up 
again and again before the 
military police, and questioned 
by @ man with a fierce 
moustache and a nervous 
manner. They were specially 
vigilant, as a spy had lately 
slipped through their fingers. 
At length the ordeal was over, 
and we packed ourselves and 
our belongings into two-seated 
sleighs, and the great gates 
were swung open for us to pass 
through. As each sleigh came 
up, the names were called out, 
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and our passports were handed 
to us. Then followed a sort of 
wild race across the frozen river 
Torneo, each driver trying his 
best to whip up his steed and 
outdo the others, running the 
risk of upsetting his passengers 
at every turning. 

The race lasted twenty 
minutes or so, and the swift 
flight in air that was like wine, 
and glorious sunshine, made the 
blood dance in one’s veins, and 
we were all laughing when 
we arrived at the gates of 
the Swedish frontier Karungi. 
Here we had to dismount and 
again undergo a strict examin- 
ation on behalf of the Swedish 
Government, At this frontier 
a doctor also saw us and pro- 
nounced us fit and well, and 
we were permitted to pass into 
Sweden. 

Entering our sleighs again, 
we continued our exciting race 
for another ten minutes, till we 
reached the small temporary 
railway station where we were 
to get the train for Stockholm. 
It was about noon when we 
arrived at this station, and 
the Stockholm Express did not 
leave till eight-thirty in the 
evening. What were we to 
do with ourselves for all these 
long hours, sitting on the edge 
of a frozen plain? Numbers of 
Lapland and Finnish peasant 
lads gathered to look at us and 
see what was going on, and 
several soldiers, in high, white 
sheepskin hats, tramped out 
and in incessantly. The Lap- 
landers have quite a distinc- 
tive appearance, having round 
chubby faces, very short from 
brow to chin. They, too, wore 
high white caps and un- 
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dressed leather boots reaching 
to the knee. 

Temporary wooden buildings 
have been erected to meet the 
requirements of passengers sent 
this way during the war, and 
we were able to have luncheon, 
which was daintily served. 
There is also a temporary bank, 
where one can change roubles 
into Swedish coinage. Towards 
evening a group of women and 
children were brought into the 
waiting-room, and at the sound 
of their Teutonic voices every 
one turned and stared. A man 
near us volunteered the infor- 
mation that they were German 
families who had been living in 
the north of Finland. The men 
had been recalled, and the 
women and children were being 
sent toGermany. They chatted 
cheerfully of what they would 
do when they reached the 
“Vaterland,” but the children 
seemed unhappy, and one 
biggish boy furtively wiped 
away tears now and then. 
They were put by themselves 
in front of the train, in a 
through carriage, and must 
have had a pretty hard time 
during the two or three nights 
before we reached Stockholm, 
as they had no sleeping accom- 
modation whatever. 

From Karungi to Stockholm, 
by Boden, the journey was very 
comfortable and uneventful. 
The Swedish passengers who 
travelled occasionally with us 
were friendly, and quite willing 
to discuss the war in all its 
features. There was some 
grumbling among them at the 
stoppage of their wood trade, 
but they admitted that Britain 
was right in going into war. 
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At Stockholm we arrived in 
the early morning, and sub- 
mitted to the usual customs 
examination, though what they 
expected to find after the ex- 
haustive searchings at the last 
two frontiers I do not know. 
After breakfasting in one of 
the hotels, we spent the day 
seeing this most beautiful and 
picturesque city, built at the 
meeting of the waters. In 
the summer-time small white 
steamers ply on the rivers be- 
tween the different parts of 
the town. 

We were admitted into the 
palaee, and saw some of the 
wonderful old sixteenth-century 
tapestry. At the Skansen, a 
fine park with a zoo, and 
some quaint old-world cot- 
tages, we climbed the tower 
and had a glorious view of the 
whole city and its surround- 
ings. It was quite worth the 
fatigue of climbing, but what I 
did not like was that each of 
us paid 25 ora to go up by 
electric lift, and then found the 
lift was out of order, and we 
had to toil up after all! 

At night we left Stockholm 
in the Norwegian Express, 
and arrived at Kristiania, the 
quaint little Norwegian capi- 
tal, early next day. Here, too, 
we spent a long and happy 
day wandering through the 
town, seeing all we could. We 
went by electric car up the 
Holmenkollen, a height from 
which a most magnificent view 
of the surrounding fjords and 
hills can be seen, Numbers 
of men and girls were ski-ing 
on the snowy slopes of the hill. 

We left Kristiania by the 
Bergen Express that same 
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evening, reaching Bergen next 
forenoon. This is also a 
quaint little old town, with 
narrow streets and busy quays, 
and snowy heights overlooking 
the town. 

We visited the Consul to 
get our passports signed, and 
had a long search to find him 
in the narrow streets. Then, 
hearing that a Norwegian 
steamer was leaving at noon 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne, we 
went to the shipping offices 
on the quay, where a descrip- 
tion was taken of each one, and 
names and addresses of friends, 
in case anything untoward be- 
fell us on the North Sea. 

With some trepidation we 
went on board, feeling at the 
same time a sort of fearful 
hope that we might see a 
submarine, or even be chased 
by one, and be able to boast of 
it all our lives after. But no 
submarine appeared, and soon 
the tossing of the light unbal- 
lasted boat rendered us so un- 
happy that even a torpedo would 
have found us indifferent ! 

When we came in sight of 
land we were not allowed to 
appear on deck until we were 
moored in dock at Newcastle. 
After the many foreign tongues 
with which we had been strug- 
gling these many days, it was 
strange to hear nothing but 
English around us, 

Here, too, the man in 
khaki was everywhere, and 
the sound of martial music 
and the tramp of marching 
feet mingled with the chimes 
of the church bells, for we had 
reached England on a Sunday 
morning. 

ELLA R. GRAHAM. 
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SEA MONSTER CATCHING. 


BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


‘* His angle-rod made of a sturdy oak, 
His line a cable, which in storms ne’er broke ; 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 
And sate upon a rock, and bobbed for whale.” 


WE will come to all that 
directly, but it is as well to be 
introduced to such big things 
by gradual steps; and, first of 
all, seeing that this is a person- 
al record, I will speak of my 
earliest initiation, by more 
humble ways, into the joys of 
sea-fishing. It was in classic 
waters that my first lessons 
were learnt, for the scene was 
that pleasant river Torridge, 
flowing up to Bideford town, 
which Charles Kingsley and 
Amyas Leigh between them 
have made famous. And at 
once the captious critic is to 
be heard posing an objection 
that fishing in a river is not 
sea-fishing—an objection only 
to be countered by the direct 
negative, and by the assertion 
that, understood in the reason- 
able man’s sense, this was in- 
deed sea-fishing, for it was sea- 
fish that were the quarry and 
the water was tidal and 
strongly on the salt side of 
brackish. There, on a point 
called Rock’s Nose, just below 
Burrough House itself, where 
Mrs Leigh lived with her sons, 
we used to sit, and at certain 
states of the tide would catch 


‘beautiful silvery little bass 


running up. The bait was the 
common or garden worm, the 


style of angling was of little 
skill or subtlety, but those were 
boyhood’s days, when all toffee 
is sweet and all in the way of 
sport is glorious, 

Next I will ask you to come 
down with me along the coast 
of that Torridge estuary, and 
turning sharp south-westward, 
as soon as you are free of the 
river, see where the great waves 
are pounding thunderously on 
the rounded stones of the 
Pebble-Ridge. There, in the 
surf of the billows, following 
the “brit,” on the top of the 
tide, would come in far bigger 
bass than any we might catch 
by dangling the worm off Rock’s 
Nose point. This gave work 
of a more scientific kind; it 
was work, too, for something 
more than a small boy, for the 
way to catch these bass which 
rolled in the big breakers was 
to wade out as far as you could 
or dared among the waves, 
then to fling out, off a spinning 
reel, a Devon minnow, and, as 
you wound it in, it was hard 
luck if you did not now and 
then catch a bass, a splendid 
fish, that would give you a8 
good a fight as any species 
other than trout or salmon can 
put up. 

You must come with me & 
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little farther westward now, to 
where once upon @ time a pier 
ran out into the ocean opposite 
the modern watering-place of 
Westward Ho! The gods of 
the sea, for their own inscrut- 
able reasons, did not choose 
that Westward Ho! should 
enjoy the pier for long. They 
sent up special messengers in 
form of great waves to wash it 
down and away, and it is no 
longer in being. But while it 
was there, though it was only 
on days of a calm such as is 
unusual on that storm-vexed 
coast that it could be ap- 
proached by boats or pleasure- 
steamers, it provided a grand 
perch for sea-fishing. The 
mode there was to fling out a 
baited hand-line, by means of a 
plumb of lead attached to the 
line’s end, as far as you could 
heave it seaward. There you 
left it, until a tug communieated 
to you the ecstatic news that 
there was a fish at its farther 
end; it might be codling or 
pollock or conger, or at worst a 
shark-like dog-fish. This was 
a sport that had in it some of 
the attractive element of dan- 
ger, for if one did not stand 
very well clear while another 
was whirling the end prepara- 
tory to casting it out, there 
was every likelihood of being 
brained by the circling “plumb.” 
After nightfall, at a certain 
stage of the tide, was the best 
moment for this angling, for 
then, as it seemied, the fish 
would be out on their lawful 
occasions and be prowling and 
feeding around the rocks. 

The quarry, you will note, 
are steadily growing bigger, 
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as the story grows. These pol- 
lock and congers that we 
caught off this pier were of no 
account at all in comparison 
with some that we shall be 
taking in a page or two, but 
in the meantime they gave 
good sport enough. About 
the age at which I was still 
really a boy—though I did 
not then deem myself one any 
longer, for I was already an 
undergraduate—I went yacht- 
ing, with some good friends, 
up the Scottish West Coast. 
It was a very glorious life, 
for it was a twenty-ton yacht, 
and that is the ideal size for 
the undergraduate. It meant 
a boat large enough to be a 
home and to give you a com- 
fortable berth, small enough 
for you to make-believe that 
you were doing a great deal 
of the work of the ropes and 
so on for yourself, yet large 
enough to carry a sufficient 
professional crew to do all that 
work for you if it came to a 
real pinch too tight for the 
amateur. And if the boat was 
ideal, so too, for sailing in a 
small craft of its kind, was the 
locality —that West Coast, 
with its lochs and islands in 
which we made our Odyssey. 
And here and there, and on all 
possible occasions, we fished. 
I will say nothing of those 
lovely whiting which we took 
in Loch Hourn, letting down 
a “paternoster” to the silver 
sand which forms that fair 
loch’s floor, nor again of those 
sea-trout or finnocks, on which 
we made poaching raids in 
small streams of remote islands 
and coasts. The little sea-trout 
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would go up the estuaries of 
these burns, with the tide, 
and running a net across the 
burn near the mouth and then 
making a vast commotion in 
the water above, so as to scare 
the fish back towards the sea 
again, we used to catch a 
number of them which made 
most admirable eating. 

But of the “smaller fry” I 
do not wish to say more than 
this, because we were nearing 
ground (or water) where we 
hoped for, and achieved, far 
greater things. We had been 
told indeed in Oban (perhaps 


by one who took subtle 
Scottish advantage of our 
Sassenach innocence) that 


there lurked in Loch Torridon, 
that big sea loch which the 
chart showed us lying far to 
the north, lythe (which is the 
northern name for pollock) of 
such a size that the way of 
fishing for them was as fol- 
lows: when one was hooked, 
the fisher first let the fish run 
out all the line. Previously 
he had taken the precaution 
of tying his rod, by a piece 
of cord, to one of the spare 
oars, and when the line was 
exhausted, then the fisherman 
threw first the rod into the 
water, then the oar after the 
rod, and proceeded to row 
leisurely behind the whole 
complicated arrangement until 
the fish grew tired and he 
might retrieve first the oar, 
then the rod, next might wind 
in the line, and finally, if 
Fortune were in a_ really 
favouring mood, might find 
the fish still fast, and tow it 
up to be gaffed into the boat. 
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That was the story of the Scot 
of Oban and of the lythe of 
Torridon, and we gleefully 
promised ourselves a visit to 
that loch and a great encounter 
with its great fish when we 
got there. We never in point 
of fact arrived so far, but in 
the meantime we had sport 
of the finest kind imaginable 
with the lythe in other waters 
on the way up. How big 
some of the fish may have 
been that we did, for a minute 
or two, become attached to, 
we were never able to know, 
for in spite of the stoutness 
of our tackle they broke us, 
and carried off with them our 
best ‘“Hearder’s” spinning 
baits and gimp trappings. 
This happened in and about 
those Shiant Islands that lie 
out in the Minch. I believe 
‘‘shiant” to be only a way 
of saying “ giant,” and whether 
they are named in compliment 
to the fish that live about 
them I do not know, but they 
are well-named islands if it 
be so. The biggest fish we 
caught there was about 15 lb., 
but he was an infant (or so 
we always assured ourselves) 
in comparison with some of 
those that we lost. It was 
there that a maxim-monger 
coined his now famous dictum: 
‘There are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it, 
but there are none as good 
as some that have been hooked 
and lost.” It is a small saying 
which holds a great truth. 
Please observe that we did 
not fish for these lythe with 
the mere hand-lines: we were 
more artistic and sportsman- 
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like than that. We had stiff, 
two-jointed rods of green- 
heart, with whalebone termina- 
tions to the top joints. Thus 
they were very strong, and 
pliant therewith. And you 
needed strength, for we used 
to fish for the lythe in some 
tideway that ran stiff over 
rocks below, pulling the boat 
to and fro across it. When 
a lythe of ten pounds or so 
took you in this strong cur- 
rent, he would make the rod 
bend like a bow and quiver as 
he ran out the line, always 
making for the weed-bed at 
the bottom. From going too 
successfully to that dense 
covert, where he would warp 
the line and the cast around 
the great fronds of the sea- 
weed, we had to fight, holding 
him up with as much strain 
as ever we dared put on the 
rod. For a minute or two he 
gave all the joyful thrill and 
glorious uncertainty of a sal- 
mon; but he had not the hardy 
heart of that king of fish to 
keep the fight going, and if he 
did not get to his weedy haven 
in.the first or second rush he 
was sure to submit and come 
quietly to the gaff. A lythe 
from these southern waters, 
cooked absolutely fresh, is fine 
eating. 

If ever you have yachted on 
that West Coast, which is the 
very paradise of yachtsmen, 
you will scarcely fail to have 
put into Arran, going between 
the main island and the Holy 
Island adjacent to it on the 
eastward side. There we used 
often to lay down a long line, 
in the passage between the 
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north point of Holy Island and 
Arran itself—a line of a hun- 
dred or more yards, with a 
lead sinker at each end to keep 
it moored, also a bladder at- 
tached at either end to show 
its place when we wanted to 
retrieve it; and all along the 
line, at brief intervals apart, 
depended short lines each car- 
rying a baited hook. After 
leaving this down awhile we 
would come back to gather it 
in-board again, and often 
enough the bag was disap- 
pointing. Many of the baits 
would have been sucked off by 
star-fish, and we would have 
little reward for our toil. But 
there came one wonderful day 
which made amends for all. 
There had been a great gale 
outside; big strands of 
“ monkey - tail” seaweed had 
been tossed up on the beach, 
rent from the roots on the sea’s 
floor. We had been grateful 
to lie snug in the nearly land- 
locked harbourage. No doubt 
some of the creatures of the 
sea’s depth would have wished 
to lie more snug than they did 
when the weeds among which 
they lived were being tugged 
up. Something, certainly, 
must have happened to move 
them, for when we pulled up 
our long line on the first day 
after that storm on which the 
sea became calm enough to let 
us put it out, we hauled up 
monsters. There were congers 
ef six foot, saithe (which the 
Southerner calls coal - fish) 
hardly of less length, and a 
few very large lythe besides. 
We went into Lamlash like 
heroes in triumph from a 
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victory. Some of the larger 
spoils, such as congers—which 
the Scottish folk will not 
readily eat—were hung up on 
a line raised on posts on the 
green that goes between the 
houses of the little town and 
the sea. They were not quite 
@ nine days’ wonder, for by the 
third day’s end they made 
appeal to other senses besides 
that of sight, and sanitary 
motives suggested their ~ re- 
moval; but while they hung 
there they were objects of 
interest and admiration, and 
we, who had captured them, 
were very big people in the 
eyes of the admiring and en- 
vious youth of Lamlash. 
Certainly it is not to be 
claimed that there is much of 
the supreme and delicate art 
of the highest angling about 
this business of letting down a 
long line and then pulling it 
up in order to see what may 
have attached itself thereto 
while it rested in the depths. 
Some art there is, in the first 
place, in coiling, and secondly, 
in uncoiling, as you pay it out, 
the baited line, so that its many 
hooks shall not entangle the 
whole into inextricable cat’s 
cradles: but it is rather a 
different art. If it is sport 
that you are looking for, and 
even sport with that element 
of danger associated with it 
which we always regard as 
indispensable to the keenest 
sporting joy, then you may 
get that, as you pull or gaff 
the big congers in-board, no 
matter by what manner of 
angling device you have af- 
fixed the hook into their jaws. 
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There was a story of a legend- 
ary hero who used to be guest 
on that very yacht—legendary 
in the sense that he, being a 
very real person and a man 
of profound learning there- 
with, had the faculty, like the 
heroes of old time, of attract- 
ing to himself a diversity of 
myths. It was told of him 
that, the yacht being in har- 
bour, he let down a baited 
line out of his porthole, and 
while he lay on his berth im- 
mersed in some learned treatise, 
was distracted from its con- 
templation by a frantic tug- 
ging on the line. Pulling it 
up, he at length drew in 
through the porthole a medium- 
sized and very vivacious con- 
ger, which disported its coils 
all over and about him to his 
immense discomfiture, until his 
cries for help at length sum- 
moned to him the assistance 
of the crew, who beheld the 
learned professor combating 
with the water-serpent, rather 
as the infant Hercules is seen 
in classic sculpture struggling 
with the python that has as- 
saulted him in his cradle. But 
of course this conger, that a 
man might thus pull in through 
a porthole, was itself but an 
infant in comparison with some 
of those which we captured off 
Arran on our long line, and 
a still smaller babe relatively 
to some that we drew from 
their Atlantic depths farther 
to the south and west. But 
theirs is another story, at 
which we are just arriving. 
It is a delicate and insidious 
matter to claim for one portion 
of our islands an exact superi- 
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ority over others in the size 
or quality of the fish that they 
may furnish for our sport. I 
know it well—especially how 
jealous in this respect is the 
Scot for the reputation of his 
native shores. What of mon- 
sters there may be in the 
depths of the sea, no man 
precisely knows; but as for 
what has happened to me, 
angling in many waters, to 
draw up out of such depths 
as my angle has been able 
to search, I have seen none 
to compare with the fish taken 
from a certain bank that lies 
out in the Atlantic, west of 
the westernmost island of the 
Scilly group. If you should 
be yachting in that region I 
should not by any means 
counsel you to wait for bring- 
ing out your fishing gear until 
you have gone that far towards 
the setting sun. Only half- 
way between the Land’s End 
and the Secoillies themselves 
there lies a group of rocks 
known as the Seven Stones, 
over which the water goes 
shallow. These rocks are a 
splendid lair for pollock— 
“pollock” is now the name 
that we shall give to the 
same fish which we have 
lately been catching by the 
name of lythe in Scotland. 
They are brothers and sisters 
to the fabled monsters of Loch 
Torridon and of the actual 
giants of the Shiant (or Giant) 
Islands. And they are gigan- 
tic enough. We did not fish 
for them there with any deli- 
cate refinements such as those 
rods of green-heart and whale- 
bone. We went out, from two 
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yachts, to the number of seven 
or so small rowing-boats—as 
it were, one for each of the 
“stones,” —and with hand- 
lines and “ Hearder’s spinners,” 
and hauled in the big brown- 
baeked pollock till our fingers 
were chafed and our very backs 
stiff with the hauling,—hauled 
them in with strong hand-lines 
and a sheer “ pull-baker, pull- 
devil” tug, until the boats 
were half full of the creatures. 
It was sport so over-bountiful 
in its quantity that the zest 
for it tired, even as the muscles 
tired; but for all that it was 
fine fun at the time, and looms 
glorious in the retrospect. 

All that was but half-way to 
the Scillies themselves, and then 
we would attach the row-boats 
to the yachts’ sterns again, like 
a string of sausages, and make 
for St Mary’s Sound where the 
great northern divers swim and 
play, far southward though it 
be. All the year round some 
of them are there, although 
they do not nest there. 

The more important expedi- 
tion to the farther West, where 
the great conger, ling, and skate 
lie, with occasional blue sharks 
ready to make prey even of the 
largest of these, is not ene to be 
undertaken without due fore- 
thought. In the first place, it 
is no small boat business. Five 
miles westward in the open 
Atlantic, beyond the “ Bishop” 
lighthouse, is no very healthy 
place for a small rowing-boat. 
Something a little larger and 
of more substance is needed in 
that péya xupa Oaracons which 
Homer’s mariners met as they 
passed the Pillars of Hercules. 
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Besides, these are no small fry 
that we are about to deal with 
now. They really are monsters 
of the deep. The very least of 
them would be no pleasant 
companion in a rowing-boat: 
those of the average size would 
be apt to tip you over as you 
tried to get them in-board ; and 
the greatest would be not less 
in length than the boat itself. 
A good type of vessel for the 
job is one of the small steam 
tugs, of thirty ton or so, which 
are innumerable around the 
coast. Youshould have aboard 
three or four good stout planks, 
and with these you may rig up 
a kind of shallow box or well, 
on deck, with the deck itself 
for floor, and the planks, with 
the side of the boat, as walls, 
and into this you may chuck 
the fish as you get them in and 
deprive them of all life, except 
the reflex and unconscious 
muscular wrigglings, by a stab 
with a big knife in the joints of 
the neck vertebree. Even so, a 
large conger is a dangerous 
biter, and I have known a man 
have a black foot for a week 
and more from the squeeze of 
the jaws of a conger which had 
been so dealt with, even though 
the foot was cased in a thick 
hard leather sea-boot. So you 
do not want these creatures, 
even in a state of semi-disable- 
ment, wriggling and sliding at 
large over the deck: it is 
better to have them well 
walled up. 

The tackle consists, of course, 
of deep-sea lines, which are 
coiled on a frame of wood, with 
a heavy lead sinker and a cross 
bar with two hooks dependent 
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from each end of it by a piece 
of gimp—a great big “ pater- 
noster,” in fact. Besides this 
you want something rather 
“extra special” in the way of 
size and stoutness in case you 
see shark about; but this you 
will only use when the shark 
shows himself. He will be 
near the top of the water, and 
you do not want the lead sinker 
for him. 

But what you do want is a 
harpoon. Even the strongest 
and stoutest of the gaffs which 
you will have fitted to great 
stems like broom-handles for 
the pulling in of the skate and 
conger is apt to be straightened 
out by the great weight of the 
shark leaning and lashing on 
it. For bait, you will have 
squid—that is, small cuttlefish 
—if you can get it; but if not, 
pilchard—which is a “great 
little” fish of that south-west 
seaboard—and it must be fresh 
at that. For all he is such an 
ugly fellow, your conger is a 
dainty feeder. 

Even so you are but half- 
way through with the needful 
preliminaries, The tides must 
be the subject of your careful 
study. Away out in the 
Atlantic it is no time to be 
lying at anchor with your deep 
lines out save at the slack of 
the neap. Neither will you 
wish to be there at any season 
other than the high summer— 
since we are presuming that it 
is for pleasure, as well as fish, 
that you are angling. And 
you need to catch this slack in 
a reasonable daylight hour, 
which will allow of your break- 
fasting and steaming out to 
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your ground to arrive say a 
couple of hours before the dead 
slack. You will be able to hit 
off perhaps three or four occa- 
sions which combine all these 
conditions during the months 
of summer—not more. On the 
day of the neap, and on one 
day either side of it, you may 
hope to fish on that bank in 
tolerable comfort: therefore it 
behoves you to pray to all the 
gods there be for fine weather 
at these occasions. It is no 
place to be caught in a storm. 

Then, the day and hour 
arrived, you may set forth, 
with all the preparations made 
—mutton-pies for luncheon not 
forgotten. ‘“Let’s suppose,” 
as the children say, that it is 
a grand day—since supposing 
is so cheap. Five miles you 
steam beyond the very ultima 
thule of Great Britain, and 
pray that there may settle 
over the land none of that 
“fine-weather haze” which is 
rather apt to be an incident of 
“a grand day.” For, see, here 
you are in the open sea, five 
miles from the nearest land er 
landmark, and you have to 
anchor yourself—make no mis- 
take as to this—right over a 
certain bank of no very large 
extent. Make no mistake, for 
if you miss it by so much only 
as a yard or two, you will catch 
not a single monster, while just 
within those yards there is 
scarcely a limit to the size or 
quantity of the monsters catch- 
able. They are extraordinarily 
local monsters. 

And to get the “pitch” 


exactly right—to “take up the - 


marks,” as the seaman says 
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—is no easy matter even when 
you can see the land, and with 
your glass may tell when this 
well-known rock or islet is just 
in line with that other, and 
when again, on the other bow, 
another recognised pair of like 
marking points are aligned. 
It needs nice steering, clear 
vision, and usually a good deal 
of disputation between the 
leaders of the expedition be- 
fore you have these marks thus 
precisely taken, so that you 
may run down the anchor with 
any confidence that you are 
right, even on a day when 
distant objects are most visible. 
On a day when the abominable 
“ fine-weather haze ” is draping 
things with its misty beauty, 
you are guideless as a mariner 
who has lost his compass and 
who sees no stars: you may as 
well go home. 

But since “supposing” is, as 
said before, so cheap, we will 
imagine no such tragedy : will 
suppose rather that all has 
gone as grandly as the day 
itself, and that your anchor is 
now run down exactly right. 
There is a moment of suspense 
as the cable tautens. ‘Will 
the anchor hold?” Yes it 
holds, the little steamer is 
firmly gripped. Now let no 
time be lost. It is rather likely 
that in anxiety to be the first 
to catch a fish one or two of 
the lines will be tangled up in 
the frantic haste of the u1- 
winders to let them out. You 
may fish three or four or more 
lines a-side from a boat of this 
size. When you have let out 
what seems an infinity of line, 
the lead at length touches 
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bottom; you feel it “dump” 
as you lift and let it go again. 
Now you know that your en- 
ticing bait is down there in the 
mysterious depths where the 
great skates and congers are 
at their play and at their prey. 
For a minute or two nothing 
happens—only the tension is 
immense. Then the face of one 
or other of the fishers assumes 
of a sudden an aspect of gravity 
that is scarcely human; he 
gives the line a lift or two to 
make sure; next, in response 
to the very decided tug that 
has thrilled his fingers, the 
intense gravity changes to a 
glad conviction, and he begins 
to haul in, hand-over-hand, as 
for very life. And just about 
the moment when hand and 
energy feel as if they must give 
way for very fatigue, and that 
Australia itself must be coming 
up through the bowels of the 
earth, there appears the gleam 
of a great body rising through 
the green water; a few hauls 
more and it is on the surface— 
a conger about the length of a 
man. As its hungry - looking 
head is brought to the gun- 
wale, a henchman gives it the 
coup de grdce ; one of the great 
gaffs is jerked into it; it is 
lifted in-board and chucked 
into the well, where it lies 
wallowing with the boat's 
rolling and its own muscular, 
though posthumous, contrac- 
tions. 

But long before that first- 
fruit of all the trouble is dis- 
posed of, other fishers will be 
busy hauling at their lines— 
congers, ling, and dog - fish 
(these last to the disgust of 
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their captors) in quick succes- 
sion will be sent to join that 
first wallower in the well; and 
now there is a call from one 
of the fishers—he has hooked 
either the floor of the Atlantic 
Ocean (but he swears that he 
felt an agitation which pro- 
claimed it to be a very living 
floor) or else it is a mighty 
skate. Others come to his 
help, and hauling on that line, 
stout as a “cable that in 
storms ne’er broke,” at length 
bring it away from its mooring : 
something has shifted. What 
is it? Has the line given? 
Was it, after all, fast in the 
Atlantic floor? No—there is 
still a great and a lively weight 
upon it. Slowly it is taken in 
by four or six hands on the line 
together, and an immense white 
disk at length becomes visible, 
tumbling hither and thither, 
but still ever nearer and 
brighter and bigger. Two 
gaffs at once are plunged into 
its great slab of a body as it 
shows above the water; with 
a mighty lift it is hoisted in— 
a skate, of how many pounds’ 
weight shall we say? ‘As 
big as a dining-room table,” 
its captor will describe it later, 
telling the great story as an 
after-dinner tale: and at that 
measurement we may be con- 
tent to leave it, not too 
meticulously exact. He makes 
a fine show in the well with 
his big breadth among the 
fish of length. 

But the limit of length is 
not reached yet. There comes 
a shout now from the fisher in 
the bows—“ a shark—a shark.” 
He has caught a glimpse of a 
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body going with a long green 
gleam, and with a vicious 
quickness, through the water, 
snapping at a ling as it was 
brought up, struggling, from 
the depths. The great fish 
seems perturbed, perhaps a 
little by the presence of the 
boat, but also by the strange 
conduct of these fish, which 
are bottom dwellers and which 
yet come wriggling up, under 
a singular constraint, with 
movements quite different from 
those that are natural to them. 
Now we get out the immense 
shark hook and tackle. Now 
we slice in half one of the dog- 
fish which we had deemed 
useless; it comes in most 
suitably for shark bait. So 
you have it, you see, just as 
the poet wrote: “his hook he 
baited with a dragon’s tail,” 
only you do not sit on a rock 
and bob for whale, but in a 
boat and trail for shark. 

He is circling in great cir- 
cumferences about the vessel, 
showing now here now there, 
then gleaming off into invisi- 
bility, Evidently he is at once 
attracted and puzzled. But 
now he catches a sight of this 
piece of dog-fish—a portion of 
one very near his own kin. It 
is not acting in quite that 
abnormal manner of the other 
fishes which are ascending as 
if they want to become surface 
feeders, and with strangest 
writhings even so, At that 
piece of dog-fish he snaps, with 
gratitude. Let him have it for 
& moment, to get it well down 
his throat. Now, strike him! 
He is firm fixed, and then be- 
gins the finest tug-of-war of all. 
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He lashes, and he will run out 
some of the line, though strong 
and horny hands are holding 
on it for all they are worth, and 
though it is that “cable that 
in storms ne’er broke”; but at 
last he has enough of it, he 
tires, he is brought to the ves- 
sel’s side, What then? This 
is no mere six-foot conger to 
be dealt with lightly and 
hoisted in with the gaff. The 
harpoon is ready; at the first 
chance this is struck into the 
monster’s head; the biggest of 
all the gaffs is affixed into his 
tail, and with a long, strong, 
and all together pull, in-board 
he comes. Some whacks with 
a hatchet subdue his murder- 
ous activities; the monster, 
except for the convulsive quiv- 
erings, is dead. 

Then begin speculations as 
to his weight, very various. 
Eventually he may come out 
at anything between two and 
three hundred pound — say 
two fifty. Even with that 
fifty off the maximum he is 
not a bad fish. He is, at all 
events, the last word—the 
biggest of the day. 

After that, it would almost 
seem as if more would be an 
anti-climax. The tide begins 
to run more strongly, the boat 
begins to rock more heavily. 
At no time, be it noted, is this 
any good game for those whose 
internal economy is liable to 
disarrangement by the motion 
of the sea. The boat has all 
the while rocked and strained 
at its anchor in a manner that 
is rather trying. And just 
now the strain and the rocking 
are constantly on the increase 
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as the tide swells. It is time 
to “up anchor” and be away 
before that anchor itself drags 
or its tense cable parts. If 
we have not exactly caught 
the whale, as promised by the 
verses at the head of this most 
veracious record, we have taken 
monsters only a little less. To 
say nothing of your shark, 
your skate even may run to 
150 lb. As for the conger and 
ling, I believe that 50 lb. or 60 
lb. comes near their limit. For 
myself, I cannot boast to have 
caught either of greater size 
than 33 lb. to a conger and a 
pound more to my best ling. 
But even these weights were 
satisfying. 

It is no light or easy mat- 
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ter weighing such great fish, 
When we get home we shal] 
have a machine rigged up like 
a derrick, and as the fish are 
taken out of the boat they are 
affixed, by a hook at a chain’s 
end, to this; and there is at- 
tached to another part of the 
machine a recording dial on 
which the needle is moved by 
the weight dependent on the 
chain’s end. And what the 
total record may be is also 
dependent on a chain—of very 
varied circumstance. Among 
the latest and best of the 
records that I have heard of 
was one of sixteen hundred 
pound of fish to a single boat 
on a single tide—which, after 
all, makes very pretty angling. 
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“THE FALL OF BABYLON.” 


BY CHARLES OLIVER. 


Ir is difficult to connect 
Babylon with this pleasant 
corner of Burgundy where the 
war has immobilised me. But 
Sylvanus Conifer cries ‘‘ Baby- 
lon! Babylon! All is Baby- 
lon!” And Sylvanus Conifer 
is an honourable man. 

The first sound I hear in the 
day is often the horn of a 
descending barge, the message 
of the master to our lock-folk 
below. It is a warm, mellow, 
insistent note, but though it 
has in it something of a grave 
summons to sleepers, I linger 
on my pillow, awakening with 
agreeable deliberation to the 
harmonious appeal. Then the 
Angelus swings down from 
behind the house, and the 
thronging vibrations of the 
sweet clangour on the silent 
air lead my drowsy fancy 
achase of them into the im- 
mensity for which they are 
bound. A pest, a mild one, of 
your immensities! I should 
lie abed all the morning, did I 
not want to see the young sun 
flood the gossamer - meshed, 
dewy meadows, kindle to a 
pinky glow the russet fells 
beyond, and bring out into 
relief against them a distant 
hamlet which, with its white 
walls, brown roofs, Noah’s Ark 
trees, and neat church tower 
holding out a great clock at 
arm’s length, has the absurd 
and amiable suggestions about 
it of the naive landscape that 
adorns a Swiss timepiece. 


“You are quite right to take 
things easily,” says Madame, 
when I descend. “At your 
age, Monsieur, one has no more 
ambitions.” That depends on 
the barometer, and in any case 
Madame’s is a frankly anti- 
Babylonian sentiment. For 
Ambition is the magic flute 
that pipes up luxurious cities, 
huge armaments, railways, 
telegraphs, steam ploughs, and 
all the other abominations that 
Sylvanus Conifer has inscribed 
on his list of grievances against 
modern society. 

If our canal, for instance, was 
not a canal—a diabolical in- 
vention for complicating life— 
it would please my philosopher 
as much perhaps as it pleases 
me. In a solitary stretch, 
shaded green and gold, I came 
to-day on a tied-up barge, 
slumbering over its lustrous 
brown image in the still water. 
The barge dog yapped per- 
functorily at me from a gaudy 
kennel that had the air of a 
greatly enlarged dolls’ house or 
a greatly diminished villa re- 
sidence; and the master, put- 
ting up his head from a 
mysterious hole in the deck, 
seemed to have risen, a dis- 
hevelled river- god, from his 
weedy kingdom to have a look 
about him. There is no more 
agreeable semblance of occupa- 
tion for a leisurely man than 
to watch a low flat boat of 
Flemish build—there are many 
refugee boats on the canal now 
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—gunwale down under its load 
of stone or wood, making one 
of the reaches. Sighted long 
before anything else are the 
mules’ earcaps of bright red 
twinkling above the towpath. 
Below them, nine pairs of 
spindle legs materialise them- 
selves in staggering, jerky pro- 
gress. Then you glimpse on 
the water the long black line 
of the barge trailing through 
intricately laced shadows and 
sun-shafts, and this line dis- 
integrates itself with magnifi- 
cent slowness into a fine med- 
ley of colours, tangles of ropes, 
a shock-headed urchin at a 
pump, another fishing, an old 
granny in a white bonnet fry- 
ing the afternoon’s take amid- 
ships, and the master at the 
helm, grim, imperturbable. The 
neighbourhood is suddenly re- 
dolent of fry, of tarpaulin, of 
hay, of stable. The nine pairs 
of legs on the bank sort them- 
selves out between four meagre 
mules and a boy; and two dots 
that have rolled along beside 
them develop into an infant 
and a puppy, who, put ashore 
to stretch their legs, have dis- 
covered a new continent and 
find it very good. The reverse 
of the process begins, and in a 
long half-hour the red earcaps, 
last vestige of it all, die out 
like sparks from burning tinder 
on shades so thick that you 
confound them with the trees 
that produce them. 

I will grant Sylvanus Conifer 
that there is a touch, Baby- 
lonian, of the latter-day craze 
for speed about your barges of 
the Accelerated Service, the 
monarchs of the canal which, 
worked by eight strong horses 


in relays of four, travel night 
and day and make their journey 
hot-keel at the rate of some. 
thing like two kilometres an 
hour. I thought to get away 
from the “strange disease of 
modern life,with its sick hurry,” 
on this placid waterway of the 
careless Hours. But I can for- 
give the Accelerated Service its 
whisper, so faint, of Babylon, 
when it is kind enough to com- 
bine poetry with high pace. 
Such was one of these meteors 
that passed me the other day. 
It was a towering affair in 
ballast, that took the corners 
athwart the whole canal with 
shriek and creak of monstrous 
rudder and swish of reeds and 
burbling of mighty green swirls, 
and it barred the heaven above 
the westering sun with its 
broad bands of red and white 
and warm brown. At the prow, 
a youth in green tarpaulins 
signalled their approach to the 
next lock with volleying cracks 
of a long whip, and struck 
against the sky the bold free 
attitudes of a Phaethon lashing 
his horses of fire. High over 
the deck the master leaned 
back on his tiller, a man of 
such hoary age and such grand 
contempt of the towpath that 
I conceived of him as having 
seen the dividing off of the 
dry land from his particular 
primeval waters and having 
thoroughly disapproved of it. 

The shoots of the pollard 
elms are brilliant purple now ; 
the young buds haze with 
golden shimmer the crests of 
the poplars. Catching golden 
and purple gleams, the ripples 
of the canal play monstrously 
disrespectful tricks with the 
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reflection of the disdainful 
moon’s full silvery disc, elon- 
gating or compressing it; then 
on a sudden caprice brushing it 
out altogether and beginning 
their games afresh. Morning, 
noon, and evening our canal is 
beautiful. But my philosopher 
cannot forget that it is a canal, 
a mechanical contrivance, a 
Babylonian device. 

“Allis Babylon!” cries Syl- 
vanus Conifer. And Sylvanus 
Conifer is an honourable, if 
mistaken, man. 

Whatever he might do with 


the Accelerated Service and all 


its works, I do not see how he 
could put on his black books 
many or indeed any of my 
amiable Burgundy neighbours, 
who seem to have had no hand 
at all in propelling modern 
civilisation on its reckless 
course. Te judice—to your 
judgment I will leave it. 


There is Grandpére Venoy, a 
splendid specimen of the Bour- 
gignon small-holder, tall, hard, 
sun-scorched, with a ringing 
voice and a sympathetically 
ugly crimson face, around which 
his iron-grey beard sprays out 
untidily. His principal occu- 
pation nowadays is the melting 
of green wax in a crucible, for 
the sealing of his bottles of 
brandied cherries. He is the 
most genial of souls, but he 
wears at this season a most 
ferocious air, for naughty are 
the ways of green wax in a 
crucible, 

As Grandpére Venoy is cheer- 
fully ignorant of all history but 
that of his own time, in so far 
as it has touched him person- 
ally, he has contrived a sort of 
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pigeon-hole, labelled ‘‘ances- 
tors,” into which all the world 
of ante-Second Republic goes : 
as Methuselah, Julius Cesar, 
Louis-Philippe. ‘“ Des ancétres, 
quoi!” And indeed I do not 
know if this division of man- 
kind into A—ancestors, B—the 
rest, is not as satisfactory as 
any other. 


Giselle and Madeleine, Mon- 
sieur Venoy’s orphan grand- 
children, are charming little 
girls, always clean as new 
pennies, with most pretty man- 
ners. They are very shy, and 
I can only get them to kiss me 
by fining them a sou every time 
they omit the ceremony. As 
they have no sous, I pay the 
fines myself—to them—and we 
are excellent friends, 

Of course they always give 
me the “bonjour,” and they 
have the idea that they put a 
touch of splendour into the 
greeting by addressing me as 
“lady and gentleman.” I 
argued the case not long ago 
with Giselle when I met her in 
the street. 

‘jour, M’sieur, Dame,” says 
she. 

“Bonjour, Giselle. Ah, I 
want to ask you something. 
When you see Monsieur le 
Curé what do you say?” 

“jour, M’sieur le Curé.” 

“Parfaitement. ‘Monsieur 
le Curé.” You do not say, 
‘Bonjour, Monsieur et Ma- 
dame.’ And why uot?” 

“ Because—because— M’sieur 
le Curé is not married. The 
gendarmes do not let him.” 

“Parfaitement—that is—of 
course—well, if there is a lady 
with him?” 
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“Then I say, ‘’jour, M’sieur, 
*Dame.’” 

“Exactly. Well, you see 
that I am alone—like Monsieur 
le Curé. There is no lady with 
me. So ‘Bonjour, Monsieur,’ 
isenough. Do you understand, 
my little Giselle?” 

She pursed up her lips and 
nodded importantly. 

“Bien, trés bien. Well, I 
suppose we must all be run- 
ning along. Bonjour, Giselle.” 

***jour, M’sieur, Dame.” 

What was there for it but 
to fine her a sou and Madeleine 
another—by default ? 

Of course Giselle and Made- 
leine compute my age at a 
round hundred, and I have no 
doubt that when they discussed 
this incomprehensible business, 
it came to a final, 

“Des ancétres, quoi!” 

Monsieur Courteau is a 
friendly old gentleman, deaf 
and persistent, with a long 
white beard. He talks in a 
kind of soft, resonant bleat, 
ma-a-a foi! He combines in 
his more leisure moments the 
employments of cobbler and 
watchmaker, and I have my 
reasons for supposing that he 
uses the same tools in both 
characters. He is given to 
petty poaching, is a high 
authority on local salad oils, 
and has vague, picturesque 
ideas on immanent justice. 
There is a dearth of walnut oil 
in the country, because most 
of the trees were killed—la 
justice immanente, ma-a-a foi! 
—by the great frost of 1881. 
But we are not too badly off. 

“Turnip, colza, hazel,” bleats 
Monsieur Courteau, “they all 
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produce an excellent oil that 
goes to the making of what 
they call a good salad.” 

I frequently walk over the 
fells to an edge of the forest 
where I know I shall find 
Monsieur Courteau’s little 
donkey-cart laden with sticks 
and the infrequent walnut, not 
to mention the trifle of game 
that probably underlies the 
whole, And Monsieur Courteau 
unfolds his ideas on immanent 
justice— chiefly in regard to 
the scarcity of what they call 
walnut oil and what I too call 
walnut oil, ma-a-a foi! 


Monsieur Poulet is the 
founder and president of our 
Democratic Club. The Club 
is housed in a single room, 
approached by a carefully 
zigzaged path through a shrub- 
bery, to which it lends a sug- 
gestion of an easy maze, and 
furnished with a huge bust of 
Liberty in a cravat of the 
Belgian colours. It boasts a 
one-shelf library. 

“We read or write or talk,” 
says Monsieur le Président. 
“And sometimes,” he adds 
gloomily, “we play.” 

It is rumoured that Monsieur 
Poulet, a red-hot Radical, 
started the Democratic Club in 
opposition to the Chateau, 
which has all the air of not 
minding. And, indeed, there 
is nothing terrible about Mon- 
sieur Poulet. He is a tiny, 
apple-faced, timid old president, 
with a constant expression of 
the most dreadful alarm, and 
when he declaims against 
bloated aristocracies and 80 
forth, it is as if a mouse were 
to put his paw down and de- 
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clare squeakily that he would 
have no more of this, sapristi ! 
From the fact that Monsieur 
Poulet always has the key of the 
Democratic Club in his pocket, 
I am led to believe that he 
constitutes in himself the entire 
membership, and that “alone 
he cuts and binds the grain” 
of the democratic harvest, and 
plays alone. But he is most 
kind and courteous, has given 
me the freedom of the Club 
with the full liberty to use the 
library “for purposes of refer- 
ence,” and has most correct 
views on Englishmen. 

“T always recognise an 
Englishman when I see him,” 
says Monsieur le Président, 
looking horribly scared. “I 
know him by his grand reserve, 
his fine presence, his majesty.” 

I often call on Monsieur 
Poulet. 


If Mademoiselle Gontrain 
were not afraid of what the 
village would say should it 
come to be known that she 
received visits from a single 
gentleman — majestical — I 
might go to see her more 
frequently, for she puts a 
pleasant Early Victorian touch 
into my existence. Long ago 
—so long ago that the commune 
might surely backbite away 
now and be hanged to it !— 
Mademoiselle Gontrain spent 
two years in London at St 
James’s Palace with her uncle, 
who was messman to the Regi- 
ment of Guards quartered 
there. So she speaks what she 
considers to be English and 
was once possibly something 
more like it. She has an idea 


that the exact translation of 
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“Mon Dieu!” is “By God!” 
and the expletive bursts upon 
our quiet conversation like the 
clash of cymbals into a subdued 
orchestral movement. 

It was “ when she used to be 
seventeen,”—’tis a habit I lost 
many years ago, and she even 
more,—that Mademoiselle Gon- 
train was at St James’s. She 
remembers Queen Victoria, “a 
nice lady,” and the Dowager 
Duchess of Cambridge, “an- 
other nice one,” on whom the 
Queen would come to call. She 
always had a greeting from 
the Prince of Wales, as Edward 
the Seventh was then, when he 
came to dine at the Mess: and 
he, too, was nice. From the 
eagerness with which Made- 
moiselle Gontrain inquires after 
certain vivid places of enter- 
tainment in the proximity of 
Leicester Square, I expect that 
the messman showed his niece 
some rather murky sides of 
London life—when she used to 
be seventeen—by God ! 

Of an evening the neighbours 
drop in for coffee. Grandmére 
Venoy, somewhat bent, some- 
what weary of life, somewhat 
sloppy, arranges Giselle and 
Madeleine on low stools at her 
side, and the little orphan girls 
snuggle in to her and sleep 
with their golden heads propped 
up against her ancient flannel 
jacket. Monsieur Courteau is 
there, ma-a-a foi! and Monsieur 
Poulet, Radical dormouse. Ma- 
demoiselle Gontrain nurses a 
rheumatic hand, by God! And 
Grandpére Venoy discourses of 
the Dominicans—des ancétres, 
quoi !—who had a monastery 
here and now walk their vaults, 
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carrying their heads under 
their arms, for reasons best 
known to themselves. 

I cannot see the Babylon 
in all this. But “Babylon! 
Babylon!” cries Sylvanus 
Conifer. And with his gentle 
wistful smile he adds pleas- 
antly— 

“T am waiting, Monsieur, I 
am hoping even—for the Fall 
of Babylon.” 


It is over the pseudonym of 
“Sylvanus Conifer” that my 
philosopher contributes to the 
Latin paper edited by Arcadius 
Avellanus. Only his very 
short stature and his rather 
too broad and high-mounting 
shoulders reveal the fact, which 
you speedily forget, that 
Sylvanus Conifer is slightly 
deformed. He has lively, kind 
black eyes and a wide, very 
mobile mouth. A thick shock 
of iron-grey hair tosses about 
his head in a carefully ordered 
disorder, and his fringe of iron- 
grey beard curls up at the 
edges as if the fire of his brain 
had scorched it. His hands 
fascinate you: large, white, 
finely shaped and remarkably 
flexible. They are his strong 
point: he knows it, and he 
brings them into constant play 
with harmless coquetry. He 
sits very low, and at table you 
see little of him but his beauti- 
ful hands and his interesting 
head deeply sunk between his 
shoulders. 

That perhaps is the reason 
why Sylvanus Conifer gener- 
ally stands, for if he is to be 
conceived of as a head and two 
hands, a man is but a ghost 
before his time. He takes up 
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his position by preference 
behind a chair, one elbow rest- 
ing on the back, one foot 
slightly advanced. He is the 
most erudite of men, and has 
a wonderfully good and neat 
memory, from which he gets 
down his facts as he gets down 
his books from his large and 
scrupulously arranged library, 
Whenever he opens his mouth, 
Sylvanus Conifer delivers you, 
in his warm and eager voice, 
a clear, logical, conclusive dis- 
sertation; he speaks in lec. 
tures, and his elbow-prop of 
the moment loses its humdrum 
character and demands capital 


honours as a _ Professorial 
Chair of Widely Extensive 
Knowledge. 


Though France and her his- 
tory have no secrets for him, 
and he juggles with the French 
dates and talks of Clovis and 
Philipp the Bald with almost 
terrifying familiarity, it is in 
the Latin classics and neo- 
classics that Sylvanus Conifer 
is most at home. He has 
mastered the liturgy of the 
Roman Church with such 
thoroughness that he claims 
to be able ‘to find his way 
about in the Antiennes, though 
I must confess that, when I 
accompany him to Vespers, he 
seems to lose himself as extra- 
vagantly in his missal as I 
in mine. I seldom leave him 
without a Latin volume in 
each pocket: the histories of 
Tacitus, for instance, to keep 
me in the paths of classicism, 
and the ‘Conversations of 
Erasmus’ to seduce me from 
those paths and instruct me 
how to pass the neo-classical 
time of day with gravity or in 
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our rollicking vein. For he 
holds that Latin is to be the 
universal language, the cord 
that will bind the regenerated 
world together, and he begs 
me to join with him in doing 
our trifle of binding. I am 
afraid the work is not very 
solid, not very even, When 
we talk in the universal lan- 
guage I have the impression 
of submitting selections from 
the Public School Latin Primer, 
scraps of Erasmus, and pur- 
loinings from Calepin, the 
lexicographer, to the benevolent 
but perplexed consideration of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Sylvanus Conifer is a cheer- 
ful pessimist and at amiable 
warfare with things in general 
and in particular. When he 
attends Vespers, he takes— 
and keeps—his cues in such 
an emphatic and deliberate 
fashion that he overlaps 
Monsieur |’Archiprétre at each 
end of his sentences, and the 
office seems to consist wholly 
of responses. This is by way 
of protest against the fact 
that, while all the people 
should say “Amen,” they are 
not allowed the time or breath 
to do so. He writes to the 
Bishop —in Latin—on this 
matter. Monseigneur refers 
Sylvanus Conifer to the dio- 
cesan Professor of Dogma. The 
diocesan Professor of Dogma 
hints—in elegant French — 
that Sylvanus Conifer might, 
as it were, mind his own busi- 
ness. Whereupon Sylvanus 
Conifer begins again. For it 
shall never be that, for lack 
of good wholesome nagging, 
the people shall not have time 
to say “ Amen,” 


die 
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He makes the reproach 
against modern life that by 
its intensity it wears down 
vigorous races to weaklings, 
degenerates, like himself. He 
comes of a fine old Burgundy 
stock which was robust enough 
in its origins. His great-grand- 
father served in the Napoleonic 
armies, and for sixteen years 
did not set foot in France. 
When he came home after 
the First Abdication, he set 
to cultivating the family vine- 
yards, but the Hundred Days 
disarranged all his plans. At 
the approach of the Allied 
Armies he hid himself among 
his vine-stocks, from which, 
however, he sallied out to 
cudgel a trio of Cossacks who 
were making free with his 
cellars. After this there was 
nothing for it but flight to 
Paris. His way with children 
did not much differ from his 
way with Cossacks, and his 
descendants—an Engraver at 
the Mint especially, Commander 
of the Legion of Honour—rise 
up and call him blessed. 

Sylvanus Conifer shows you 
with pride the service sheet of 
another ancestor of his, a 
Napoleonic conscript, who, in 
an action of the Peninsular 
Campaign, shouting “En 
avant!” and heading a 
bayonet charge, recaptured an 
abandoned gun. “If there is 
a cross for our regiment,” 
said his comrades, “it will be 
for thee.” The gallant boy 
was laid up of his wounds 
at Barcelona for two months, 
and when he came out of 
hospital, he found that the 
cross had gone to an older 
man, for where all were heroes 
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you had to fall back on senior- 
ity. The Conscript’s regiment 
was one of those that went 
- over to Napoleon on the re- 
turn from Elba. It was a 
touch-and-go business: they 
knew, writes the Conscript, 
that if the venture failed 
they would all be put to the 
edge of the sword. The Em- 
peror had the regiment formed 
into square, and harangued the 
officers in the centre. “I will 
defend you,” cries the ghostly 
voice, “or I will die with 
you.” Then the narrative 
leaps to Brazil, France hav- 
ing become too hot to hold 
the Conscript, and back again 
two years later to Burgundy, 
where we find the Conscript 
clamouring vainly for his cross 
and founding an enormous 
family to back his clamours. 
His descendant of to-day has 
twelve arrows in his quiver. 
Little wonder that Sylvanus 
Conifer calls every man on 
the fell-side his cousin ! 

It was a brother of the 
Conseript’s, the Notary of the 
village, who, when the Cos- 
sacks came up our valley, 
locked all the women and 
children into the church tower, 
put the keys in his pocket, and 
defied the Muscovite invader 
to his beard. The Cossacks, 
impressed by the bold de- 
meanour of Maitre Tabellion, 
made him a present of a bag 
of coffee and rode away. The 
Notary’s little daughter first 
tasted coffee that evening, and 
the first time was not the last, 
for she died prematurely of 
coffee, thirty-six thousand cups 
of it, in her ninety-eighth year. 
She was Sylvanus Conifer’s 
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grandmother, a fierce, merry, 
decided little lady, who swore 
like her uncle, the Conscript, 
when she did not get her 
coffee, though the Faculty de. 
clared it would kill her, as 
indeed it did. She was very 
independent of character, and, 
when well on to fourscore 
and ten, would start off on 
solitary rambles, from which 
she was often brought home, 
gay and impenitent, with her 
face all blistered by the nettles 
of the ditch from which she 
had been rescued. At the end 
of her life her children rigged 
up a barrow for her, the only 
wheeled thing that could ne- 
gotiate the steep paths of the 
country. But she never quite 
took to the barrow, regarding 
it as a soft, luxurious, Capuan 
vehicle. 

If my philosopher’s ances- 
tors have not bequeathed him 
their physical energy, they 
have passed on to him un- 
impaired intellectual powers 
and a most pleasant house, 
that the artistic taste of 
Sylvana Conifera has most 
charmingly adorned. Into the 
stone lintel of the front door 
Sylvanus Conifer has caused 
to be carved—by a cousin— 
the legend “ Thebas novi, rus 
veni,” and you feel that he 
has done well to desert Thebes 
—read “ Paris ”—for this sweet 
rural retreat. His own study 
is a great, dim, low room, 
whose subdued tones and quiet, 
sparse furnishing are an ad- 
mirable setting for the fine 
little marble replica of Michael 
Angelo’s Slave on the mantel- 
piece. Here among his books 
the gentle pessimist meditates 
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systematically on the Fall of 
Babylon. He has placed his 
sanctum at my disposal for 
the same purpose. But the 
plague of it is that I cannot 
meditate to order, and Babylon 
never seems so far away from 
me as when I am seated on 
the old oak faldstool that is 
Sylvanus Conifer’s oracular 
tripod. 

Sylvana Conifera, delicate 
and placid, inhabits the upper 
storey, which, by the suppres- 
sion of partition walls, has been 
converted into one long gallery, 
many - windowed, floored with 
lustrous tiles of dull brown. 
The position that the slave 
occupies in the philosopher’s 
study is accorded here to an 
adorable Virgin and Child in 
richly coloured Flemish glazed 
ware: her lips puckered for an 
eternal kiss, the Holy Mother 
has bent three hundred years 
over the upturned face, rosy 
and smiling, of her Babe. 
Sylvana Conifera sits at her 
organ, a matronly St Cecilia, 
haloed by the snow of her hair, 
or retouches her water-colours. 
The care of her philosopher is 
her chief thought and that of 
Rhoda, her handmaid. Rhoda 
is an energetic and capable 
Burgundian girl, who has her 
own formula for calling her 


world to table. It runs, 
“Madame est servie. Voili!” 
and may be interpreted, 


“Madame is my mistress and 
Monsieur is my cousin. Voila !” 

There seems to be no ab- 
solutely conclusive arguments 
im support of Sylvanus Coni- 
fer’s pessimism, but one can 
be very happily pessimistic 
without conclusive arguments. 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO. MCXCVIII. 
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The war has strongly de- 
veloped this side of the little 
philosopher’s character. He 
lies long abed—Sylvana Coni- 
fera and Rhoda encourage his 
late rising for obscure domestic 
reasons of their own — and 
arranges the lines on which 
Babylon is to fall: the modern 
civilisation whose mad rush 
has rudely pushed him aside. 
The war will last out comfort- 
ably for seven years. The 
nations are all to be plunged 
in the blackest ruin, for they 
will be incapable of paying the 
interest on their enormous 
national debts. There will be 
an incalculable dearth of labour, 
especially of the skilled labour 
which is not trained in a day. 
The mentality of those who live 
to return home from the battle- 
fields will be so greatly changed 
that a new race of tired sleepy 
men will people Europe. 
Machinery will have been 
deteriorated beyond redemp- 
tion by the wear and tear of 
war, or annihilated by German 
pillage. We shall be reduced 
perforce to the Simple Life in 
its simplest expression. Ruined 
cities will not be rebuilt: their 
inhabitants will make shift 
with the roughest wooden 
shelters, Railways and canals 
will fall into disuse: mails, if 
there are any, will be con- 
veyed by horse: steam naviga- 
tion will become a thing of the 
past, and the height of luxury 
in travelling will be a fifteen 
months’ journey to Constan- 
tinople, by sampan as far as 
Marseilles and on by felucca. 
The philosopher hardly leaves 
a watch for Monsieur Cour- 
teau to cobble, and the little 
iy 
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Giselles and Madeleines of the 
future are apparently to revert 
more or less to a state of 
nature, and say “’jour, M’sieurs, 
"Dames ”’ to the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field. As 
for the Church, in view of that 
“Amen” business, Sylvanus 
Conifer prophesies the most 
unsmooth things for her. It 
is a murky picture—by God! 
—but Sylvanus Conifer in his 
more cheerful moods lightens it 
up a little by arranging the 
Fall of Babylon as 4 Thousand 
Years’ Sleep, of which the 
world, feverishly active since 
the unfortunate discovery of 
America, has great need. And 
when the world has slumbered 
its thousand years, and in 
conscious intervals thoroughly 
mastered the conversational 
niceties of the Latin language, 
it will awaken refreshed and 
go on more reasonably. 

These are some of the ideas 
which Sylvanus Conifer hatches 
on his pillow and expounds 
later in the day, standing 
behind a chair, making play 
with his beautiful white hands, 
his face aglow. He works each 
proposition up into a neat 
lecture, which has the one de- 
fect of being monstrously dis- 
cursive. But Sylvana Conifera 
and I listen meekly: it is such 
a pleasure, his only one, to the 
little gentleman to be _pessi- 
mistic—and discursive. Thus 
that suggestion of a sampan- 
felucca voyage to Constan- 
tinople is introduced by a 
disquisition on biremes and 
triremes, with Sylvanus Coni- 
fer’s scholarly opinions as to 
how the ranks of rowers were 
or were not arranged. The 


necessary abandonment of the 
ravaged cities to their ruin is 
illustrated by the slow growth 
of Paris, statistics taken on 
that subject under Julius 
Cesar, St Louis, the Grand 
Monarque, the Third Empire, 
and the Second Republic, and 
the observations made by the 
Engraver of the Mint, Com- 
mander of the Legion of 
Honour. Sylvanus Conifer 
rains knowledge. He is such 
an eager, pitiful, “sympa- 
thique” little Jupiter that I 
cannot find it in my heart to 
put up the umbrella of con- 
tradiction. And he does what 
he likes with Babylon. 

Sylvana Conifera and I are 
not alone to suffer from our 
philosopher’s _—_discursiveness, 
Sent out one evening to see 
why he did not come to dinner, 
I found him in the street ex- 
pounding to a white - bloused 
workman, who appeared to be 
stunned by his eloquence, the 
origins and aims of the Society 
of Jesus. 

“He is my cousin,” explained 
Sylvanus Conifer as I led him 
in. ‘He has written a poem 
accusing the curés of having 
brought about the War. 
Which, of course, is absurd.” 

You see what a long way 
Sylvanus Conifer has to go 
back to prove that the respon- 
sibility for the War does not 
rest with the curés. 


It was a majestic, sombre 
western sky, with jags and 
horizontal splits of fiery 
orange. Against such 4 
background St John should 
have seen “a pale horse: and 
his name that sat on him was 
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Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” 

On a ridge over the valley, 
Sylvanus Conifer was sil- 
houetted, his cape whipped out 
in black flutters by a wild, 
rain-laden evening wind. He 
stood immobile, looking out 
over the great Burgundy plain 
at his feet. I knew that his 
constant vision was before his 
eyes, that he saw Babylon 
falling, falling. 

That menacing rout of black 
mists went sweeping eastward. 
On my mind there flashed the 
tremendous words of a greater 
prophet than Sylvanus Conifer : 

“Thou shalt take up this 
parable against the King of 
Babylon, and say, How hath 
the oppressor ceased! the 
exactress of gold ceased! ... 
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“The whole earth is at rest, 
and is quiet: they break forth 
into singing. .. . 

“They that see thee shall 
narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is this 
the man that made the earth 
to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms? .. . 

“All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie 
in glory, every one in his 
own house... . 

“But thou .. .” 

And the storm swept ever 
eastward, where Babylon lies. 

But the western sky was 
calm and clear now, suffused 
with a pink sunset glow. Syl- 
vanus Conifer had disappeared. 
And the sickle of the young 
moon was hung up silver in 
the peaceful heavens. 
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OUTPOSTS. 


THE MONEY-DOUBLER. 


To “double” money is, I 
suppose, to increase it one 
hundred per cent—an act in 
itself neither moral nor im- 
moral. But on the Gold Coast 
the operations of the money- 
doubler are apt to fall within 
that portion of the Criminal 
Code which treats of stealing 
and kindred offences. 

The present state of the 
colony is favourable to the 
magician. Of late years the 
cocoa-growing industry has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, 
and, starting in the Eastern 


Province, has spread prosper- - 


ity north and west, penetrat- 
ing even to distant, but since 
the rising in 1900 now peace- 
ful, Ashanti. The farms, 
owned and cultivated by the 
natives themselves, yield large 
profits in a good season, but 
while there are indications that 
what we call a rise in the 
standard of living is spread- 
ing, on the whole the use of 
money is unfamiliar to the 
people, for much is still buried, 
and much, on the other hand, 
squandered. 

The people on whom the 
prospect of quick and easy 
gain has suddenly dawned 
show a curious combination 
of simplicity and shrewdness, 
of credulity and covetousness. 

It was in the month of May 
of last year that rumours first 
became current concerning the 
notorious money-doubler, Kwa- 
min Akinni. This man, it 


was said, was turning the town 
of Apa upside down, parading 
openly in a hammock like a 
chief, with bands and followers, 
throwing money to the popu- 
lace, and doing, by all ac- 
counts, a flourishing nefarious 
trade. People said that the 
money-doubler, in order to get 
over the obstacle of a previous 
conviction, gave out that Gov- 
ernment had declared he was 
never to be imprisoned again, 
and that the Chief Justice him- 
self had witnessed his skill; it 
was even whispered that he had 
the support of the native cor- 
poral and constable, constitut- 
ing the police force of the 
town. 

In the little port of Apa the 
conditions of life and mixture 
of races common in Gold Coast 
towns appear in epitome. 
There is the old fort above 
the sea flying the Union Jack, 
surrounded by the densely- 
packed ‘‘swish ” (mud) huts of 
the fishermen, the original 
inhabitants. 

Running inland to the cocoa 
district are the trade roads, 
along which has sprung up 
a motley collection of stores 
and semi-European buildings. 
Set in the midst is a fine 
stone-built Wesleyan ehurch, 
and on the top of a consider- 
able height, stands the Gov- 
ernment rest-house, command- 
ing a wide view of land and 
sea, in which the solitary hill 
of Mankwadi, home of hyenas 
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and porcupines, forms a land- 
mark to sailors. In addition 
to fishermen, labourers from 
the Kru coast, and wandering 
Hausas, the town is inhabited 
by a fair number of “scholars,” 
possessing as a class a veneer 
of European civilisation over 
a solid basis of native super- 
stition and thriftlessness. It 
was for such that the money- 
doubler spread his nets. 

Evening seances were held 
in a native house, to which, 
attracted by a brass band on 
the verandah, the people 
flocked to see the magic and to 
buy sovereigns for silver. In 
this no one was more eager 
than Mensah, the retired store- 
keeper. Many years before at 
Accra he had had dealings 
with Akinni, but these had 
been cut short by a term of 
imprisonment awarded to the 
latter by an unsympathetic 
tribunal, and at the time of the 
foregathering at Apa, Mensah 
was still owed £100. The 
meeting was dramatic, Akinni 
welcoming Mensah with out- 
stretched arms, and exclaim- 
ing, “Thank God, you are still 
alive! Now I shall be able to 
finish your business for you.” 
And so, by a preliminary pre- 
sent to Akinni’s followers, the 
account was reopened, and on 
the same evening followed by 
a demonstration of the master’s 
powers. 

Standing at a table in the 
hall of Mensah’s ramshackle 
house, Akinni, robed in his 
native cloth, called for an egg, 
which, when brought by 
Mensah’s son, he placed upon 
&@ plate and covered with a 
handkerchief ; next, after some 


by-play in the manner of a 
conjuror and muttering magical 
words, Akinni broke the egg, 
removed the covering, and be- 
hold thirty ‘sovereigns ! 

‘Who will buy the thirty 
sovereigns for fifteen pounfs 
in silver?” called out the 
magician to the people, and 
amid excitement §Mensah 
stepped forward with the 
money. But the time had not 
arrived for Mensah to receive 
the gold, for the plate, covered 
by another plate, was put under 
his bed in an adjoining room, 
and he received strict injunc- 
tions not even to look at it for 
the present. 

A night or two afterwards 
another trick on a larger scale 
was performed in the same 
room in the following manner: 

A large enamel basin of sand 
was placed before Akinni, who 
with a shilling made impres- 
sions on the surface. After 
covering the whole with a 
cloth it was removed to an 
empty room opening out of 
Mensah’s hall, the door closed, 
and Nfarfa, Akinni’s nephew, 
was put on guard. Nothing 
further was done until the 
following night, when Akinni 
and Nfarfa entered the empty 
room, returning immediately 
with the basin, But when the 
cloth was removed all present 
were amazed to see that the 
sand had been turned into 
florins and shillings. Natur- 
ally the value of such a mass 
required to be ascertained, and 
the counting of it was entrusted 
to Nfarfa, who, working during 
the day, on the next night re- 
ported progress to the amount 
of £700. In the meanwhile 
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Mensah was paying various 
sums, sometimes borrowed, to 
Akinni, the transaction be- 
tween the pair being that for 
£400 Mensah was to “buy” 
£800, the £100 parted with at 
Accra being credited. Event- 
ually the required amount was 
raised, paid over and entered in 
a cash-book, and the return of 
the magician to bless the basin 
and transfer its precious con- 
tents was eagerly awaited. 
No access to the room was 
permitted by Nfarfa, who 
guarded it night and day. 
The date fixed arrived, but 
most unfortunately urgent 
business called Akinni to the 
bush, and the assistant 
magician deputed for the 
benediction failing for some 
unaccountable reason to carry 
out the business, Mensah was 
again put off. 

Yet to the end the man’s 
faith was great, and he might 
still be waiting for the money 
had not the unexpected arrival 
of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Police at Apa, and the arrest 
of Akinni, induced him at 
length to look for the treasure. 

Alas! gone were the thirty 
sovereigns, the silver was sand 
again, and his old friend was 
lodged in the new police 
barracks ten miles away ! 

In due course a_ small, 
middle-aged man, having the 
appearance of a heavy drinker, 
but possessing a nose more 
prominent and intelligent than 
that of the average negro, 
came before the District Com- 
missioner for remand. The 
hearing was fixed for the 
following week, and Akinni 
released on heavy bail, which, 





as is nearly always the case, 
was at once forthcoming. 
But lawyers do not work for 
nothing, and it was necessary 
to raise funds for the defence; 
hence the departure of Akinni, 
on the same day, for the little 
bush village inland where his 
treasure was buried or con- 
cealed. Hence, also, the de- 
parture for the same destina- 
tion of the energetic Assistant 
Commissioner of Police armed 
with a search-warrant for the 
said treasure. The Com- 
missioner’s design was, by 
making a night march, to 
arrive at daybreak at the 
village, where, guided by an 
informer, he would secure the 
booty before it could be 
removed to a safer place. 
But the best-laid schemes 
o mice and men—even of 
policemen — gang aft a-gley. 
Setting out in the darkness 
from the place at which he 
had rested, following little 
known and at that hour de- 
serted bush paths, doubtful as 
to the position of the village, 
and at first led to another of 
the same name, the tropical 
early morning mists were 
already curling up under the 
risen sun when the Commis- 
sioner entered the home of the 
money-doubler. At once the 
alarm was given: Akinni was 
hurried into his house by his 
friends and the door shut up- 
on him; but at the critical 
moment the informer faltered, 
protesting that he would be 
made away with were he to 
assist the police. During the 
palaver that ensued Akinni 
was heard within loudly pro- 
testing against his imprison- 
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ment, and trying to batter 
down the door of the hut. 
But nothing in fact could be 
done—the secret of Akinni’s 
hoard had been kept. 

The trial came on at the 
July Assizes. Mensah told his 
amazing tale of greed and 
credulity with composure, wit- 
nesses were called and con- 
tradicted themselves and each 
other, the lawyers did their 
best, but the facts were dam- 
nably against the prisoner. 

He is now serving a term 
of fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
during which he will have 
leisure, possibly, to practise 
his art among the warders. 
Strange things have happened 
on the coast. 

The sand and silver trick 
appears to have been managed 
with the help of Nfarfa. The 
egg trick was a really clever 
bit of conjuring by one who 
had never been to Europe, for 
the egg called for and shown 
to the audience was an ordinary 
native egg far smaller than 
those laid by English fowls, 
and incapable of containing 
thirty sovereigns. Akinni 
must have performed scores of 
times without detection, but a 
close observer noted that the 
shell of the egg apparently 
broken was of a shade different 
from that of the egg first seen 
on the plate, and he suggests 
that this trick, like that of the 
sand turned into silver, was 
done by substitution before an 
excited credulous audience 
amid the distractions (and 
they are considerable) of: a 
native band operating at close 
quarters, 





The gains accruing to Akinni 
throughout a long career in 
various parts of the colony 
must have been immense, 
were Mensah’s a typical case. 
Like impostors all over the 
world, Akinni relied largely 
upon show and self-confidence, 
as wasillustrated by his remark 
after the case before the magis- 
trate was closed, and he was 
again at liberty until his trial. 
** Now,” said he, “I can go and 
make plenty money again.” 

Since the above was written 
Akinni has fulfilled expectations 
as to turning a dishonest penny 
in prison. 

He was sent out with three 
other prisoners, in charge of a 
warder, to cut firewood for the 
prison kitchen. Having arrived 
at a spot remote from obser- 
vation, the warder halted the 
gang and produced acloth. In 
a few moments Akinni had 
exchanged his prison uniform 
for the customary native garb, 
provided by the warder. Leav- 
ing the rest of the gang with 
the warder to cut firewood, he 
repaired to the neighbouring 
village and there practised his 
art as of old. That evening 
four convict prisoners in prison 
dress, each with a bundle of 
firewood and in charge of a 
warder, returned to Cape Coast 
prison. But somebody gave 
the show away. It was not 
the warder, for he was to 
receive twenty per cent of 
Akinni’s profits; but, accord- 
ing to information received, 
Akinni’s sentence has been in- 
creased by an extra five years’ 
imprisonment. Poor Akinni! 

C. H. P. LAMonD. 






































































From the Outposts. 


THE RESIDENT ALIEN, 


THE British Dominions in 
India cover an area which at 
this moment I am not prepared 
to specify exactly, but it is 
certainly very large. There is 
in this area a certain number 
of European persons, again not 
clearly defined, but again cer- 
tainly very small. It follows 
from this quite naturally that 
it is well and advisable for 
these few European persons to 
adhere so far as may be one to 
another; and also that when, 
by disagreeableness of person- 
ality, stress of circumstance, or 
financial collapse, any such item 
becomes alienated from the 
remainder of his caste, he is 
quite utterly lost. There have 
been many examples of this: 
and among others that of the 
Rev. Christian Eijenstad, who 
represented the Aryan Zionist 
Mission of Quebec in the delta 
village of Bhiyyur. 

Kijenstad had beenin Bhiyyur 
for a very long time; he was 
disagreeable when he began, 
and latterly he became alto- 
gether unbearable. His nation- 
ality—it became a vexed ques- 
tion, as you shall hear, and was 
therefore gone into with a 
thoroughness which defies sus- 
picion—was somewhat compli- 
cated: he was born at Mont- 
real, his father was a Dane, and 
his mother was a Swedish lady 
naturalised in the United States 
of America. It was a theory 
among those who knew him 
that these various elements 
waged within him a constant 





I, 


and bitter internecine strife, 
rending him, as it were, in 
fragments, much as other men 
are rent in India by dissensions 
among the units of their inter- 
nal machinery. This was put 
forward, by those who wished 
to make excuse, as an explana- 
tion of the extraordinary nasti- 
ness of his disposition. He had 
a violent and arrogant assur- 
ance, a great gift for blowing 
his own trumpet, and a pug- 
nacious preference to be at war 
rather than at peace with his 
fellows; in these, said the dis- 
sectors, we see the American 
citizen. He had a shrill con- 
temptuous voice and a saw-like 
accent, which they attributed 
to the lower St Lawrence 
Americo-Canadian. Finally, he 
had a tasteless slovenliness in 
dress and manners displeasing 
to the English eye; this was 
set down as a Teutonic strain, 
due to the fact that both his 
grandmothers were German and 
his father had spent some years 
in East Prussia. These analyses 
were brought forward by those 
more favourably disposed to- 
wards him; others said he was 
an obnoxious beast, and were 
done with it. 

During his years at Bhiyyur 
he contrived to annoy a very 
large number of people. He 
contrived in the first place to 
annoy the entire population of 
the locality for some ten miles 
every way,—first beginning 
with the Hindus and Moham- 
medans, and finally irritating 
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even his ownChristian converts. 
This was not so serious, but he 
also succeeded in infuriating 
every European official in the 
District. One or other of these 
two things some men can afford 
to do; there does not live the 
man who can complacently do 
both, Eijenstad used to write 
long, almost illegible, letters to 
the Collector, at the rate of 
about three per week, and 
when he succeeded in driving 
the unfortunate official mad— 
not a very difficult feat with 
the heads of Delta Districts— 
he sent up a garbled version of 
the facts toGovernment. Men 
said he used to do all this on 
purpose. He was wont to 
search out the “persecuted ” in 
his cure—that is to say, those 
whose defalcations had brought 
down the wrath of the Admin- 
istration upon them, and to 
urge upon them insidious rea- 
sons why they should not sub- 
mit. He “instilled into them” 
—this is his own phrase—“ the 
modern ideal of life.” The 
Indian ryot does not under- 
stand socialistic principles, but 
he can misunderstand them in 
many dire and drastic ways. 
The people of Bhiyyur did 
these things, and when the 
subsequent trouble came upon 
them they retaliated by bring- 
ing endless lying petitions 
against Kijenstad. You can 
see what a nuisance such a 
man would be in a-four-divi- 
sion District, nearly all delta, 
where the normal work took 
up nine or ten hours of the 
day. Over and above all these 
things he committed many un- 
pardonable offences, breaking 
nearly every unwritten law of 
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Anglo-Indian society; grossly 
insulted the wife of a Super- 
intending Engineer; spread 
amongst all and sundry at 
least three highly unpleasant 
scandals, involving well-known 
English ladies; and boasted, 
because one Government offi- 
cial had done him a kindness, 
that the man was afraid of 
him. The officer in question 
was @ native, and Hijenstad in 
boasting referred to him as a 
“nigger”: this will to the dis- 
cerning be indicative of a great 
deal. All these things and 
many more he did, wearing 
the while a bow tie of emerald 
green, and striped worsted 
socks of pink and white. 
These things are not re- 
corded here merely to portray 
the character of Hijenstad, but 
rather because if they had not 
been so, then that which fol- 
lowed would not have hap- 
pened. It is necessary to show 
that Hijenstad had alienated 
from himself—with some jus- 
tice—the sympathies of every 
one in the district; it is also 
necessary to show that he did 
not care. There spoke to him 
one day a senior man of the 
Church Missionary Society, 
himself also a fisher of souls, 
reasonably pointing out that 
nothing was to be gained by 
such behaviour, and much per- 
haps to be lost. LHijenstad 
replied at length that he did 
not see what these people could 
do to him—missing the main 
point,—that it were better they 
should not wish to do any- 
thing at all. They could, he 
said, blackball him for clubs 
he did not wish to enter, and 
refuse him introductions to 
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wives he did not desire to know, 
but that was all. The elder 
man shrugged his shoulders 
and went his way, for he knew 
that from all time India has 
had her own method of deal- 
ing with this particular type 
of fool. 

Thus, then, it went on,—suc- 
cessive Collectors being pati- 
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ently civil, officers of the Bhiy- 
yur Division restraining them- 
selves with difficulty, and 
Kijenstad making himself com- 
placently offensive. In India 
things move slowly, and so it 
looked like going on until such 
time as Providence, or the 
Aryan Zionist Mission, should 
take Hijenstad away. 


II. 


Things move slowly in India; 
not so always in less favoured 
places. Very far from so in 
Kurope in that year of doubt- 
ful grace 1914. It was not 
the Aryan Zionist Mission that 
made the next move in the 
affairs of the Rev. Christian 
Kijenstad, and we shall not be 
able to say who it was until 
that day when we can name 
with certainty the perpetrator 
of the European War. But a 
move in Kijenstad’s affairs 
there certainly was. 

The Indian ryot is a simple 
and charming creature. His 
outlook on life and the uni- 
verse in which he finds himself 
is governed by the pure com- 
mon-sense of nature. He does 
not see in the fields about his 
dwelling more. than a few 
phenomena, nor, however, does 
he see there any reason why 
others should not elsewhere 
exist. As a result he has the 
ability to believe anything, and 
this capacity he illustrated in 
the first few months of the 
war in a delightfully thorough 
manner. Once a-week or so he 
believed that London had been 
destroyed and the King - Em- 
peror blown up by bombs; at 


rather more frequent intervals 
he asserted his conviction that 
the Indian troops had all been 
sunk in the Bay of Bengal; 
and nightly he beheld the 
German aeroplane hovering 
over his head. He was told 
it was the planet Venus, but 
he went on seeing it all the 
same. This he did all over 
South India, irrespective of 
caste or age or any other con- 
dition; this he did also in 
Bhiyyur. In Bhiyyur, how- 
ever, the prolific local imagi- 
nation added two items of its 
own—firstly, that if the Ger- 
mans came to India the native 
Christian would cease to exist; 
secondly, and much more vig- 
orously, that the Rev. Hijenstad 
was a German. 

That this last rumour was 
deliberately started by some 
person or persons is a moral 
certainty, but to pitch upon 
any one person more likely 
than many others is impossible. 
There were at the very least 
one thousand people in the 
District who had been suffici- 
ently annoyed by Eijenstad to 
be ready and willing to do this 
thing. The most likely, per- 
haps, were a gentleman called 
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Singirazu, who kept the Hindu 
school, and who had suffered 
not a little from the draining 
off of his pupils to a rival 
institution of Kijenstad’s; and 
Jansen, the pillar of the native 
Christians. Nothing could 
ever be proved against those 
excellent fellows, but from 
events it looked as though they 
pulled the wires. Now the 
question of whether or not a 
man was a German was in 
these days one in which Govern- 
ment took a keen and exhaus- 
tive interest, and the search 
for the resident alien in our 
midst was acute: it was there- 
fore, one would think, a simple 
matter to set Hijenstad right. 
So it would indeed have been— 
had it concerned any one but 
Hijenstad, 

The Collector of that District 
in which Bhiyyur lies was at 
this time a man called Logan. 
Logan was the type that has 
made us what we are in India; 
he was an Englishman who 
went through everything, being 
scrupulously just and fair. 
He may have had prejudices, 
but he never showed them. 
But he had been Collector of 
the District for three years, and 
had suffered not a little from 
Kijenstad in this time; more- 
over, one of those ladies whom 
Kijenstad had defamed was 
Logan’s favourite cousin. Ac- 
cordingly when one morning he 
received a violent letter from 
Eijenstad demanding a pub- 
lished declaration of his nation- 
ality, he decided that here was 
@ case for more than usually 
scrupulous fairness. ‘I hope,” 
said he to his Assistant, “that 
the fellow’s a German, Govern- 


ment are making a nice little 
place for Germans at Ahmed- 
nagar, which is a long way 
from here. But we must give 
him a chance.” 

“He must be a German,” 
said the Assistant. ‘Only 
Germans could go on quite 
like Eijenstad.” 

“We shall see,” said Logan, 
and wrote courteously to Hijen- 
stad, expressing his willingness 
to allay any local misapprehen- 
sions; first of all, however, he 
must see KEijenstad’s papers. 
Hijenstad, however, it ap- 
peared, had none, and said so 
very rudely. Logan wrote 
back suggesting that the Head 
of Kijenstad’s Mission in India 
might be asked to send him, 
Logan, a statement; that 
would be quite sufficient, 
Hijenstad was very angry, but 
after a week’s blustering in 
Bhiyyur he thought better of 
it and wrote off to the Head 
of the Mission for the required 
statement. Logan had re- 
garded it as a case for 
scrupulous fairness—to both 
sides. He therefore declined 
to do anything further until 
the information arrived. See 
now how what was said at 
the outset is exemplified! 
Hijenstad, by sheer disagree- 
ableness of nature and ways, 
had cut himself off from his 
fellows, and as a result he was 
forced to go without that little 
unofficial word to the sub- 
ordinates which would have 
made the difference. 

Meanwhile at Bhiyyur the 
allied forces having set their 
batteries in order began to 
play upon LKijenstad. He 
preached an admirable dis- 
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course on the War, and found 
waiting for him at the gate 
a deferential group comprising 
half his congregation, who 
asked him if he were not a 
German. Eijenstad knew that 
a misconception of fact in the 
native mind is not a thing 
to be played with; he accord- 
ingly conveyed the whole 
deputation to his bungalow— 
which was very large and 
spacious—and spent a patient 
half-hour trying to explain to 
them that he was the son of 
the Dane and the naturalised 
American Swede before men- 
tioned, and that though it was 
true that both his grand- 
mothers were German, his 
remoter ancestors were all 
impeccable Scandinavians. His 
puzzled audience departed, 
feeling that he had told them 
an unnecessarily complicated 
lien They were succeeded 
almost immediately by a second 
detachment, who supplemented 
the same fundamental question 
by desiring to know if he had 
not a wife in Germany. LEijen- 
stad said he had no wife, as 
they ought to know very well, 
and went into the genealogy 
all over again. He had no 
more visitors that night, but 
it had been a trying evening. 
Next morning came a strong 
body of the local Hindus. 
They had heard, they said, 
that if the Germans came to 
India they would certainly do 
away with the native Christ- 
ians, Politely veiling their 
conviction that this would be 
a very good thing, they in- 
quired as of one with inner 
knowledge whether or not this 
were likely to be true. Hijen- 


stad incautiously asked how he 
should know. Is it not true 
then, said the deputation, that 
you area German? This time 
Kijenstad was less patient, 
and cast the deputation out- 
side, but repented wisely in 
time to receive a second body 
going on the same lines. To 
these he delivered a long lec- 
ture on the German,—his hon- 
est worth, his breadth of view, 
his general humanity, and the 
absurdity of supposing that he 
would be other than delighted 
with the native Christians, 
This second company went 
away with the fixed notion 
that any one who appeared to 
know so much about it must 
either be a German or a liar; 
in any case, if it were true 
that the Germans would not 
dispose of the native Christ- 
ians, then the last reason for 
encouraging any German was 
gone. Hijenstad had to deal 
with a third set of visitors 
that evening—Christians again 
this time,—who said they had 
been insulted in the streets by 
the Hindus, who told them 
they were following a German 
whose one idea was to bring 
the Germans to Bhiyyur, and 
who was merely encouraging 
the Christians in order that 
his friends might find them 
ready to be destroyed when 
they came. They did not 
believe this, of course, but— 
would the gentleman tell them 
it was a lie? LHijenstad, who 
was used to the tangled ways 
of Bhiyyur, woke up to the 
fact that there was something 
behind all this, and, being 
rather unnerved as well as 
worn out by his wrestling 
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with the Hindus, made a mess 
of his explanation. The depu- 
tation went away, uneasy and 
puzzled. It is a fact—among 
many obscurities—that Jansen 
was outside, and was very 
eager to know the result of 
this interview. 

Nothing happened the next 
day, save that in the evening 
an aeroplane hovered over the 
neighbouring village of Pena- 
marta for half an hour. Said 
the village headman, “ What 
can one expect when there is 
a German at Bhiyyur. Cer- 
tainly he will bring the Ger- 
mans here.” The headman of 
Penamarta was an old enemy, 
and Kijenstad interviewed him 
in the middle of his own village 
street and an interested crowd 
of spectators. He made little 
of it. Asked why he said such 
things, the headman, who was 
a large man and very well fed, 
folded his arms and said: “It 
is well known to all.” “That 
is nonsense,” said Hijenstad. 
“If I were a German you 
know very well Government 
would not allow me to be 
heres How can you explain 
that?” “Easily,” said the 
headman. “You have given 
bribes.” “And where would I 
get the money to give bribes ?” 
said Kijenstad. “From the 
Germans,” said the headman. 
Hijenstad declaimed at some 
length, but retired from the 
field a beaten man. It was 
left to an old hag, bent double 
with rheumatism, to come 
peering forward almost into 
Kijenstad’s very face. “Are 
all Germans like him?” said 
she, and on being informed 
by several jovial bystanders 


that Eijenstad was a very 
representative type, “Then,” 
said the old lady, “the British 
will certainly beat them,” and 
spat betel with immense con- 
viction amid general uproar. 

The next day nothing in 
particular happened, but the 
next was marked by a series of 
extraordinary coincident casu- 
alties in the families of 
Kijenstad’s servants. The 
butler’s mother died in a dis- 
tant village, the cook’s uncle— 
also far away—had involved 
himself in a lawsuit over the an- 
cestral acres and his nephew’s 
presence was imperative. The 
waterman appeared not at all, 
but was said to have severe 
fever and to have gone for 
treatment to his aunt at 
Penamarta. The cook’s matey 
—that enfant terrible of India 
households —had perforce to 
cook EHijenstad’s dinner that 
evening, and cooking after the 
manner of cook’s mateys made 
Kijenstad very ill. He arose 
the next morning feeling that 
his grip on things was tending 
to slacken. He wired to Logan 
asking whether he had not yet 
heard from the Head of the 
Mission. The reply was not 
forthcoming, and LEijenstad 
going down to the village to 
search for it found the branch 
postmaster reading it aloud 
with great gusto to an eager 
audience. Fresh enthusiasts 
could be seen advancing from 
all directions to hear. The 
reply, as a matter of fact, was 
in the negative. 

On that evening also oc- 
curred the prolonged engage- 
ment with Constable 542. 
This zealous officer arrived 
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about six o’clock armed with 
certain unintelligible papers, 
and demanded that Hijenstad 
should at once hand over every 
weapon he possessed. This 
time Eijenstad knew he was in 
the right; some one had sent 
542 on this errand, but he 
had no conceivable right or 
authority to do so, and 
Kijenstad spoke his mind 
freely. 542 was inclined to 
argue, but being a man of 
peace, like all policemen in 
India, he eventually went away. 
The discussion, however, was 
watched with deep interest by 
a large crowd on the compound 
wall, among whom Jansen 
could be observed moving 
about in a business-like manner. 

These facts crystallised into 
historical truth the next day. 
Kijenstad was informed by 
various deputations throughout 


the day, (a) that he had received 
a telegram from the King (sic) 
of Germany about aeroplanes, 


(6) that the Collector had 
ordered him by telegram to 
leave the District, (c) that Con- 
stable 542 had gone to arrest 
him and had only been bought 
off by a very heavy bribe. 
These tales arriving from 
villages at a considerable dis- 
tance, Hijenstad began to form 
some idea of the extent of the 
net he was in. It was sig- 
nificant that the deputations 
never asked now if he were a 
German—they took that much 
as an established truth. He 
realised even more bitterly 
when, the day being Sunday, 
he beheld his congregations. 
Jansen was present in almost 
solitary state. ‘Where are all 
the people?” said Eijenstad. 
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“They are afraid to come,” 
replied Jansen, “because the 
Hindus have told them that 
there will be a bomb put in 
the church to destroy them all.” 
“Who should put it there?” 
said Eijenstad. “You,” said 
Jansen simply; “the Hindus 
are saying that you got one 
from Germany yesterday.” 
Hijenstad recalled the package 
of books, covered with curious 
Continental hieroglyphics he 
had received from Italy, and 
began to wonder whether after 
all the conversion of the 
heathen were really a desirable 
thing. 

There followed peace in 
Bhiyyur for a day or two; 
but in the meantime that con- 
firmed fire-eater the headman 
of Penamarta went again upon 
the war-path. Appearing sud- 
denly one evening with several 
friends, he all but terrified the 
life out of the Christian com- 
munity of his village who— 
wisely — lived in a separate 
hamlet some little distance 
from it. It was a matter of 
hours, he said, till Eijenstad 
would be removed as a Ger- 
man, and on that delightful 
consummation the Christian 
community of Penamarta had 
better look out. LEijenstad 
went down to Penamarta and 
tackled the headman the next 
day, but the headman was 
celebrating his nephew’s wed- 
ding and was quite above 
himself and merely abusive. 

But on that same evening, 
and almost at that very hour 
when the headman of Pena- 
marta was bullying poor 
Hijenstad’s flock, there crept 
out of the darkness of the Bay 
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of Bengal the German cruiser 
Emden, fired the better part 
of a score of shells into the 
very city of Madras itself, 
and crept off again as she 
came. That was a night that 
will be long remembered in 
South India, and the news 
flew north and south like wild- 
fire. Bhiyyur had only the 
haziest ideas as to what the 
Emden might be: to some it 
was a mere “machine,” some 
held it an aeroplane, some 
realised that it was a ship of 
sorts,—but all knew with the 
most indubitable certainty that 
it was coming to Bhiyyur next. 
True, Bhiyyur was some sixteen 
miles inland, but there was the 
canal, Details mattered but 
little in any case; the main 
thing was that somehow or 
other Eijenstad would contrive 
to bring the Hmden upon them. 
The headman of Penamarta 
arrived with his wedding party, 
having seen no fewer than four 
aeroplanes on the way, and 
paraded the streets with dread- 
ful din, declaiming against 
Germans and Christians with 
fine impartiality. No one paid 
any attention to him, because 
every one was too busy on 
similar lines of his own—all 
save the quiet and composed 
Jansen, who shepherded the 
Christians into his house and 
was closeted there with them 
late into the night. He thus 
missed the demonstration 


which took place in front of 
Kijenstad’s bungalow. It was 
a spirited demonstration, the 
headman of Penamarta bearing 
himself with special gallantry. 
It came to nothing, partly 
because 542 and his brethren 
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appeared in strength and 
patrolled solemnly up and 
down, but rather because none 
of the members present had 
the remotest intention of going 
beyond shouting. LHijenstad’s 
remaining servants, however, 
had been stuffing him all day 
with fearsome tales of atro- 
cities in contemplation, and, 
his nerves being weakened 
with the struggle, he passed 


@ somewhat uncomfortable 
night. 
The daily post came to 


Bhiyyur by runner at about 
six in the morning, and drifted 
out at about nine. By it there 
came a letter for Hijenstad— 
sealed, to the great annoyance 
of the postal authorities, who 
could make little of the out- 
side. “My dear Hijenstad,” 
said Logan, “I am glad to 
be able to tell you the result 
of our correspondence with the 
Head of your Mission,” and 
went on to set forth in all 
its convincing complications 
the story of Eijenstad’s de- 
scent. LHijenstad crammed on 
a topee and dashed out to 
impart the news, and can- 
nonaded on the way into a 
salaaming deputation, consist- 
ing apparently of two-thirds 
of the Christian populace. 
They handed him a petition 
and he read it, and the great 
news froze upon his lips as he 
read. It was to all intents 
and purposes his warrant of 
dismissal. The petitioners 
humbly set forth that they 
could not continue under the 
wing of Hijenstad, because (a) 
he was a German, and (6) it 
got them into such trouble 
with the Hindus. Apart, 
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however, from all such con- 
siderations, they had long felt 
that they were now quite cap- 
able of administering religion 
to themselves; it was better 
they should sit at the feet 
of one of their own number. 
They had great confidence in 
their friend Jansen. . . . At 
this point Eijenstad looked up 
and saw the stolid face of 
Jansen gazing mildly upon 
him. 

“This is your doing,” said 
he. 


“Yes,” said Jansen calmly ; 
“now I will be Reverend.” 

Kijenstad looked for a full 
minute into Jansen’s impas- 
sive rather stupid face, and 
at the end of that time he 
knew he was beaten. 

“How long have you been 
working at this?” said he. 

“A long time,” said Jansen, 
“ But if they had not said you 
were a German, this would not 
have happened.” 

“That,” said Eijenstad, “is 
true.” 


III. 


Hijenstad was a man who 
did many foolish things, but 
it stands to his credit that 
he did not attempt to fight 
the position at Bhiyyur. He 
knew he was beaten. Nor 
did he essay to delve out the 
truth of the matter, for that 
he knew would never emerge 
on earth. So he did what he 
had said he would never do 
for any one—he applied to his 
authorities to transfer him to 
another sphere of work. On 
the way he called upon Logan 
and was abusive, and Logan’s 
sense of justice allowed him to 
tell Hijenstad what he thought 
of him. He is said to have 


been brief, but very eloquent 
indeed. 

There will be many to whom 
this story will appear incred- 
ible. It would have appeared 
so perhaps at one time to 
Kijenstad. That is because 
the native mind is incredible. 
But the moral is_ perfectly 
clear. It is as stated early 
in this history, that in India 
&® man standing upon one 
stool is safe; that a clever 
man may support himself on 
two; but that he who at- 
tempts to dispense with them 
altogether inevitably—and on 
the whole deservedly—falls. 

HILTON Brown. 
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AN EGEAN VOYAGE, 





BY W. J. C. 


During April and May 
Beyrout is a sort of clearing- 
house for tourists travelling in 
countries round about the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean. 
Here they land to get upon the 
Syrian railways; here, too, 
they take steamer for Egypt, 
or for Smyrna to visit Ephesus 
and Sardis, and to change for 
Greece; or to reach Constan- 
tinople and the coast of the 
Black Sea. Through Beyrout 
also pass Moslems on pilgrimage 
to and from Mecca by the Hedjaz 
railway. 

In situation and itself it is a 
pleasant city, and inclines the 
visitor to stay awhile if the 
times are peaceful, It is built 
upon hillsides that rise steeply 
from the Mediterranean,—more 
blue and alluring here than 
even off the coast of France or 
Italy,—and have above them 
the long north-going ridge and 
snows of ancient and noble 
Lebanon. It is Western 
enough to possess railways 
and tramways, and clean 
streets, and good hotels, and 
to have grown rapidly in 
recent years to a population 
of nearly 200,000 souls. Yet 
it is also Eastern and fanatical 
enough to put its Christians 
in fear of massacre from time 
to time; and so prompt to in- 
dividual lawlessness that when, 
three years ago, Italian cruisers 
attacked the port and sank 
Turkish gunboats anchored 


there, that hour of uproar and 
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confusion was seized as the 
golden opportunity for more 
than thirty assassinations in 
settlement of private feuds. 

It is said that a Khedivial 
mail steamer going north from 
Beyrout in the season carries 
the most varied company of 
passengers that any vessel 
afloat can show. In the saloon 
you are likely to find not only 
natives of Asia Minor and 
Egypt, but representatives of 
almost every country in Europe, 
Americans as well, and, with a 
little help of chance, travellers 
from Australasia, India, and 
Japan. And among the deck 
passengers you may recognise 
most of the races, foreign 
and native, from Afghans and 
Algerians to Turks, which 
gather or live in the coast 
lands of the Levant. 

With the city rising up be- 
fore me in yellow and green 
under hot sunlight, I leaned 
over the rail of a British 
Khedivial steamer on an after- 
noon in April and watched the 
new passengers come off. They 
came ina stream of gaily painted 
boats. There were boats with 
consular flags, boats with hotel 
flags, boats without flags, all 
filled with passengers and piled 
with luggage. For two hours 
the foot of each gangway lead- 
ing to the steamer’s decks was 
a scene of yelling and fighting 
and scrambling, with all the 
riotous fury of sound and 
gesture that Mediterranean 
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boatmen exhibit ‘in doing their 
business. Before the time for 
departure came there was no 
doubt we were a full ship, witha 
company so varied that it might 
almost represent the world. 

Just as the anchor was 
coming up and the boats were 
casting off another deck 
passenger arrived. He stag- 
gered hastily on board under 
a load of bundles, and at the 
gangway’s head found himself 
in trouble with the purser’s 
deputy. He was a medjidie 
(less than four shillings) short 
of the fare demanded; and 
by no searching in his girdle, 
and then in the knotted 
corners of a handkerchief, 
could he produce the want- 
ing money. After the briefest 
interview, for time was short, 
he was hustled back into the 
boat, where he stood among 
his scattered bundles in distress 
that would have served a 
greater matter. He was an 
old man, with something 
wistful and pathetic about 
him,—just such a Moslem as 
once has been my guide in wild 
places. So now I was minded 
to give a medjidie to this old 
man in trouble, and cast about 
for a way of doing so without 
making a seene. 

But in the moment of con- 
sidering how to reach him a 
voice from behind me said with 


authority— 
“Bir medjid,  effendi.” 


(Bring me a medjidie, effendi.) 
Turning to see who had thus 
forestalled me, my eyes fell first 
on a Turk, dressed in well-cut 
European clothes, rushing for 
the companion-way, and next 
upon the speaker, who stood 


more at my back. Who this 
might be, at whose sudden 
word a Turkish gentleman 
broke into a hasty and undigni- 
fied run, I could only vaguely 
guess. He was a figure out of 
the ordinary; one that, apart 
from the incident, would have 
drawn attention anywhere, 
His ample turban was spot- 
lessly white. As outer gar- 
ment he wore a long loose 
gabardine of finest camel’s 
wool, that fell almost to his 
feet. Beneath it showed 
patent -leather shoes of the 
best, and black trousers. Ata 
venture I supposed him to be 
some dignitary of the Moslem 
priesthood; and his face 
sanctioned the idea, and also 
that he was of Arab blood. 
In age he might have been 
fifty ; but his full black beard 
showed no streak of grey. His 
colour was olive rather than 
brown; his features aquiline 
and boldly formed, and of a 
cast at once contemplative, 
yet politic and shrewd, and 
kindly withal. One could 
imagine him standing for the 
figure of Moses in a pageant, 
and affording the Lawgiver 
no grounds for complaint 
on the score of dignity and 
appearance. The messenger 
returned immediately, bringing 
a silver medjidie, which he 
then took to the old man with 
I know not what of short ex- 
planation. At any rate when 
the recipient gained the deck 
his long-continued bowings and 
salutations to the donor on the 
deck above seemed to show 
deference to rank as well as 
gratitude for bounty quite 
unexpected. 
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At dinner that evening the 
passenger in white turban and 
gown of camel’s wool sat apart, 
and shared a partially screened 
table with his purse-bearer and 
a young man in European 
clothes. A group like this 
could not travel without ex- 
citing curiosity, 80 now we 
soon heard who they were. 
There were those on board who 
ought to know, and they had 
it confidently that the digni- 
tary was Shereef of Mecca, 
and the others his son and 
secretary. 

We counted among the pas- 
sengers a Russian Grand Duke, 
returning with his suite and 
a numerous Commission from 
studying Russian affairs in 
Palestine; and Russian ladies 
—as usual almost helpless on 
their feet, though graceful 
enough when seated. There 
were Turkish M.P.’s conscious 
of their new dignity. There 
were French and German of- 
ficers in mufti; a French 
theatrical company on tour ; 
and Danes, Spaniards, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks. There 
were also charming American 
girls; American professors with 
their wives; an American mil- 
lionaire still unweariedly trav- 
elling the 150,000 miles he had 
set out to cover two years be- 
fore. And lastly, a few British, 
at home under their own flag. 

In this strangely assorted 
company the figure of chief 
interest was easily the white- 
turbaned Shereef of Mecca. 
An American lady spoke of 
him as “extravagantly hand- 
some.” The painted actresses 
ogled him. The Russians eyed 
him with curiosity, as one un- 
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warrantably superior in every 
way to what he should have 
been—contrasting him perhaps 
with their own priesthood. 
He kept much to himself, 
pacing the deck alone or with 
his son, and appeared little 
conscious of his surroundings. 
In the smoking-room, however, 
he unbent sometimes, and sat 
down to chess with other 
E ssengers. At this game he 
proved himself the best man 
on the steamer; but those 
who crowded round his board 
did so less for the play than 
to watch the player. 

From Beyrout to Constan- 
tinople is not a direct voyage, 
wherein lies much of its charm 
and pleasure. Soon after the 
high land of Cyprus passes out 
of sight you reach the coast 
of Asia Minor and enter the 
Archipelago, Thereafter the 
steamer goes among lofty 
islands, through narrow straits, 
with the mainland bold and 
broken, in green and purple 
and brown, sometimes topped 
with snow, always in sight or 
close at hand above a blue sea. 
She stops now at this port, 
now at another, and may 
spend a whole day at anchor. 
So during this part of the 
journey, with its quickly pass- 
ing scenes, its goings ashore, 
and other distractions, the 
white-turbaned Shereef was 
almost forgotten. But he was 
to come into the picture again, 
as a figure of still greater 
interest, when we entered the 
Dardanelles. 

This south-west and western 
coast of Asia Minor holds the 
scenes of more legend, tradi- 
tion, and history than any 
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other in the world can show. 
And they are not only the 
scenes of Greek and Roman 
and Byzantine memories: they 
bring in Persian, Biblical, Gen- 
oese, Venetian, Crusading, and 
Ottoman as well. They bring 
in, too, in a lesser way, your 
own country, the most remote 
of all that have figured here, 
Every bay and headland has 
its stories ; each island its long 
and varied history; each gulf 
is strewn with historic names; 
you travel, as it were, through 
a necropolis of dead states, 
island as well as city, their 
ruined buildings filling the 
part of monuments. 

In this region you come un- 
expectedly upon the setting of 
old stories. Most have read 
that twice the citizens of 
Xanthus destroyed their wives 
and families and goods by fire, 
and then sacrificed themselves 
rather than fall into the hands 
of enemies. Some too, no 
doubt, have seen the sculp- 
ture from the “Harpy tomb” 
of this city, now in the British 
Museum. You pass the site 
of Xanthus on the mainland 
coast soon after Cyprus has 
faded out of sight astern, and 
the blue mountains of Rhodes 
are showing broad on the 
port bow. It stands in the 
mouth of a deep valley parting 
the highest summits of the 
Taurus, which here rise over 
10,000 feet beside the sea. 

Rhodes is the first island of 
Archipelago that the steamer 
reaches. It is Italian now, and 
likely to remain so, one sup- 
poses, and finds satisfaction in 
the thought. for there is 


something fitting in the return 


of Europe to this splendid 
island, It has been Phoenician 
in its time; later it was a 
Greek state, great and wealthy 
in its little world; and Rhodian 
maritime law of those days 
has passed into that of all 
nations. But for Western Eur- 
ope the most memorable period 
of its history was when the 
Knights of Rhodes, better 
known as the Knights of St 
John, held it as the farthest 
outpost of Christendom against 
the Turk. They held it thus 
for more than two centuries. 
It was the centre and chief 
territory of their small state, 
comprising in addition Kos, 
Symi, and Kalymno, and other 
adjacent islands, and Smyrna 
and Budrum on the mainland. 
The story of Rhodes for that 
time is a story of French, 
English, Italian, and Spanish 
knighthood; of battles and 
sieges, of success and failure, 
Under Turkish pressure this 
crusading state dwindled to 
the island of Rhodes alone. It 
repulsed an attack by Mahomet 
the Conqueror, who took Con- 
stantinople. But in the year 
1522 the city, and with it the 
island, capitulated to Sulieman 
the Magnificent after the fam- 
ous siege, 

In the present small and ex- 
ceedingly dirty town of Rhodes 
you walk in the “Street of the 
Knights” and other quarters, 
and seé residences and buildings 
of the Knights of St John. They 
have withstood earthquake, ex- 
plosion, and neglect, and still 
display the escutcheons of their 
old masters. The style of 
building has had its influence 
not only in the island, but in 
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Constantinople and in remote 
parts of Asia Minor; wherever 
Rhodian masons have gone you 
may trace the influence of the 
Knights of Rhodes who built 
in the manner of the West. 

It is a curious fact that 
Italians have preserved a tradi- 
tioned interest in the island, 
dating from the time of the 
Knights. On the edges of 
Italian coins are the letters 
F.E.R.T. They commemorate 
deeds done by a Prince of the 
House of Savoy when, as a 
Knight of Rhodes, he took part 
in the great siege. After nearly 
400 years his House has re- 
turned to the island in better 
wise than ever he could have 
dreamt. 

You still see the ancient 
harbour of Rhodes, beside which 
stood the Colossus, one of the 
wonders of the ancient world. 
Like all the old ports in these 
waters the harbour is small— 
unexpectedly small for the 
name its commerce had. The 
remains of these little ancient 
basins—for they are no more— 
scattered around the coast of 
Asia Minor give a convincing 
notion of the size of craft that 
used them. They were vessels 
with high-sounding names; 
they have figured in legend 
and history, but few of them 
could have been much greater 
than a Thames barge. 

A visitor thinks of the Colos- 
sus as he surveys this tiny 
port lying in the plain on 
which the town is built. He 


realises then that a bronze 
figure, above a hundred feet 
in height—as it was said to 
be—standing upon a great 
pedestal, would tower over the 
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boat-harbour and little craft, 
and be a marvel, in truth. 
One reads that its fragments, 
long after an earthquake had 
destroyed it, made 900 camel- 
loads when sold to a Jew. 
A camel will carry from three 
to four hundred pounds; so 
here was something between 
a hundred and fifty and two 
hundred tons of metal, a figure 
that appears to have reason- 
ableness about it. 

The island of Rhodes is a 
beautiful island, large as the 
county of Surrey, and has a 
mountain higher than Snow- 
don. It has forests, fertile 
valleys and plains, with orange 
groves, vineyards, and olive 
and fig orchards. You see 
myrtle and rosemary growing 
as scrub, It is said to have 
the best climate in the whole 
Egean. For its brave past 
and our own small share 
therein—remembered perhaps 
from the glamorous reading 
of boyhood—an English visitor 
wishes the island well. Such 
a visitor does not think of it 
in any way as being a natural 
appanage of modern Greece. 
Its atmosphere is not the 
atmosphere of Greece. Its 
native buildings of this day 
take you back to medieval 
France and Italy and England. 
With a little judicious foster- 
ing by Italians it would be- 
come an island of the central 
Mediterranean rather than of 
the eastern. 

One hopes to see the town 
of Rhodes made prosperous 
and clean, and the old build- 
ings of the Knights preserved, 
not only in the capital but 
throughout the island. One 
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hopes, too, for decent highways 
and inns—cleanly inns, built 
in the medieval European style 
that Rhodians have made their 
own. Imagine a stone, low- 
fronted building, a_trellised 
vine before the door for shelter 
‘against the sun, a fig-tree or 
two overhanging the roof, and 
glimpses of the blue Egean 
below, seen, perhaps, through 
scarlet - blossoming pome- 
granates. That is what a 
Rhodian inn should and might 
be outwardly, for every feature 
exists, though not, so far, 
to the making of inns, they 
being unknown. With good 
inns and passable ways Rhodes 
would have more visitors than 
ever it has seen before. So 
many that there might be a 
great hotel in the capital, and 
another somewhere up _ the 
4000 feet of Atabyros for the 
more luxurious tourist, leaving 
the inns and paths to folk 
who wished to know the island 
intimately. To these, in return 
for rambling among the vil- 
lages, might sometimes fall a 
pleasure the other sort would 
covet. They might secure 
a piece or two perhaps of that 
Rhodian pottery, burnt in the 
days of the Knights, which 
carries the armorial bearings 
of those lords. It still exists, 
but is hard to come by. 
After passing Symi, now an 
island of sponge-fishers, the 
steamer comes in an hour and 
a half to that finger of land on 
the tip of which stood Cnidus, 
No man can behold the site 
of Cnidus and consider the 
city’s history without wonder. 
All the little Greek states off 
the coast of Asia Minor leave 
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you conscious of an enormous 
disproportion between the signs 
of wealth and population and 
the sigas of production. But 
Cnidus does so more than any. 
It stood on the outmost point 
of a peninsula forty miles in 
length, merely a rocky cause- 
way at the most three miles 
across, more often only one. 
It was a city without fertile 
territory for so much as gardens, 
Its food, even its daily green- 
stuff and fruit, must have come 
by rowing boats from Kos. 
Yet Cnidus was a state con- 
siderable among its fellows; 
and had great public buildings, 
Games in great repute, and a 
statue of Venus that, in a world 
setting store by such things, 
was regarded by other cities 
with covetous admiration. It 
was a maritime state, of course, 
but so were the others; and 
you marvel at the profits they 
all managed to make in compe- 
tition. One is led thereby to 
speculate upon the condition of 
Asia Minor at that time. For 
in the western districts of that 
region must have been the 
wide tilled lands whose pro- 
ducts enabled these early fore- 
runners of Venice and Holland 
to grow rich by traffic. You 
notice, too, that the ancient 
cities of the islands always 
face the mainland from the 
nearest possible point. Not 
on the score of harbours, for 
there are as good or better 
on the outer coasts; but to 
secure shortest line for traffic 
when oars were the propelling 
means. So it was with the 
cities of Rhodes, and Kos, and 
Samos, and Chios, and Mitylene. 
The inner waterway between 
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the mainland and the islands 
had the character of a river, 
with the great cities planted 
along both banks. 

A few miles beyond Cnidus 
the steamer swings sharply to 
the west and enters the Straits 
of Kos, passing close to the 
island town of that name. 
The old fortifications of ‘the 
Knights are visible; and be- 
hind them white buildings 
among trees, backed by a green 
rising plain that goes up to the 
central mountains of the island. 
You see, too, the plane-tree of 
Hippocrates, its limbs sup- 
ported by marble pillars. Tra- 
dition has it that beneath this 
tree Hippocrates, a native of 
the place, held his daily con- 
sultations, 

But when passing Kos town 
you are also passing the site of 
Halicarnassus, a few miles away 
on the opposite side of the 
straits. Here was another 
great city of the old Greek 
world, one of the greatest and 
most famous. Queen Artemisia 
—strangely on the wrong side 
at Salamis—was Queen of this 
city; of it, too, Herodotus the 
historian. Alexander came here 
on conquest, but failed before 
the Acropolis. And here stood 
another of the Seven Wonders, 
the Mausoleum, which in bulk 
for its purpose and wealth of 
exquisite sculpture would be a 
greater wonder now than then. 
Some of its figures, and other 
fragments from the city, are 
also in the British Museum. 

Of closer interest to us, how- 
ever, is the old castle of Bud- 
rum—the present town which 
stands upon the site of Hali- 
carnassus, When the Knights 
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of Rhodes built this castle more 
than five hundred years ago as 
a formidable mainland outpost 
of their island state, English 
Knights of the Order were here 
in strength. One of the great 
towers was erected by them, 
and to commemorate their 
country and themselves they 
represented the Arms of Eng- 
land and their own shields in 
the outer walls. It is said that 
among the escutcheons so dis- 
played are those of King 
Henry IV. and_ seventeen 
Knights of the Garter. Bud- 
rum, one observes, has become 
a base for German submarines 
in these times. 

Two hours after the steamer 
passed Budrum a thunder- 
storm came up from the 
north. It travelled west of 
the steamer, a vast bank of 
black and leaden cloud fringed 
with a ragged upper edge of 
gold, and left the whole eastern 
sky clear, and sunlight still 
upon the mainland mountains. 
When abreast of us it was a 
perfectly detached and circum- 
seribed storm seen in progress 
at a distance, with clear sky 
before and behind it. Lightning 
flashed from its recesses. There 
were veils of rain, and slanting 
shafts of sunlight that pierced 
the clouds. And between us 
and the storm were the small 
islands and islets, Leros, Lep- 
sia, and many others, stretching 
on in a chain towards Samos, 
In the gloom they were inky 
blue hills rising abruptly from 
the sea as barren and form- 
less rocks. But from time to 
time a beam of sunshine like 
a searchlight would strike 
through the clouds and fall 
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upon an island, and where it 
fell the vivid green of vegeta- 
tion appeared. 

“Why do the passengers ask 
of me for Patmos?” the Greek 
second officer of the steamer 
inquired while the storm was 
still passing. The island 
showed at the time between 
Lepsia and Arki, but outside 
them—a long, purple-black rock 
broken in outline, with the tail 
of the storm dragging over it. 
And just to the south was a 
red sunset sky against which 
Lepsia stood outlined. You 
hear that Patmos is an island 
of monasteries, and monks, and 
sponge-fishers; that it has a 
Cave of the Apocalypse, and 
also many legends of St John. 

With Smyrna as her next 
port of call the steamer now 
took the outer or western 
strait, that between the 
islands of Samos and Ikaria. 
Going this way instead of by 
the eastern or mainland strait, 
she passed wide of that small 
district, crowded of old with 
great cities, which was the cen- 
tre of the Ionian world. Samos 


—in its prime called one of the 
noblest cities in the world— 


the ancient capital of the 
island, stood on this strait; 
and upon the mainland coast, 
within a distance of twenty- 
five or thirty miles, were Col- 
ophon, Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Miletus, and others. Even in 
ruins Ephesus still draws her 
stream of tourists; Miletus, 
however, has had the wider 
and more permanent influence, 
She was the mother of colonies. 
More than seventy were planted 
on the shores of the Black Sea 
alone, and after the interval 
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of two-and-twenty centuries 
Greeks of that coast may be 
discovered who feel they have 
more than a sentimental con- 
nection with Miletus. High 
up in the mountains, sixty or 
seventy miles inland from 
Sinope—itself a daughter of 
Miletus—I once found myself 
in & little isolated Greek vil- 
lage. Its people knew all 
about Miletus, and claimed de- 
scent from fugitives of one of 
her colonies. 

To steam past Chios during 
the earliest hours of a fine 
morning, round the headland 
of Kara Burun and thence up 
the Gulf of Smyrna, is always 
a pleasant experience. You 
may have entered the gulf 
half a dozen times, yet turn 
out early to see it again. The 
mountains are high and abrupt, 
and carry wood. The shores 
of the gulf are broken into 
deep bays and inlets. The 
expanse of water, too, is noble, 
and yet not so great as to 
make the land too distant. 
From Kara Burun to Smyrna 
city exceeds forty miles, and 
the width into the deep bay of 
Vurla is fifteen or more, but 
there are islands midway. 
You also have the historical 
interest that contributes so 
much to the charm of a place. 
For instance, just within the 
gulf, on the eastern side, is 
the site of Phocea, from which 
Marseilles was colonised. On 
the western side is the island 
of Clazomene, now Vurla, that 
was a celebrated Ionian state 
and city. And, chief of all, of 
course, is Smyrna itself, firmly 
claiming, in defiance of Chios 
or any other presumptuous 
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island or city, to be the only 
possible birthplace of Homer, 
and in support of the claim 
showing you three streams, 
each of which was his Meles. 

But with all these associa- 
tions in mind a traveller from 
England recalls with more 
personal interest the long in- 
tercourse between Smyrna and 
his own land. He finds again 
that the reading of boyhood— 
this time, may be, in Hakluyt 
—has invested Smyrna with 
a special colouring. He may 
chance to remember also vari- 
ous solid early Georgian houses, 
self-satisfied and mercantile in 
aspect—like their first owners 
—standing within a dozen 
miles of London, and bearing 
names that linked them with 
the Levant Trade—names, as 
it seemed, bestowed in acknow- 
ledgment of fortunes derived 
from that land. Even the 
pleasant grounds of _ these 
houses, containing more of 
Lebanon cedars and old fig- 
trees than the grounds of other 
houses, gave support to the 
names, 

But after all his chief in- 
terest is with the voyages of 
the earlier merchant ships. 
The Smyrna Trade, indeed, 
goes back for some 400 years, 
to the adventurous days of 
commerce, when as much fight- 
ing as trading was to be done. 
For more than three centuries 
vessels for London and Bristol 
came and went upon the 
Smyrna Voyage, with corsair 
haunts along their flank, for 
the whole length of the Medi- 
terranean. A peaceful passen- 
ger making the voyage 160 
years ago says, in a letter 
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written somewhere off the 
south coast of Crete— 

“Sighted a strange sail this 
morning and went to quarters,” 
The strange sail proved to be 
a “ship of Genoa ”—and so no 
enemy; but while upon the 
subject the writer goes on: “I 
am armed with a musquet, 
two pistols like musquetoons, 
and a Dalmatian broadsword, 
and my post is on the cap- 
tain’s right.” Later he was 
able to write of firing “some 
of our pills” into another 
chance-met craft. 

In and about Smyrna a 
traveller may spend a month 
and come away with nothing 
but pleasant memories. Like 
all cities, it has its own dis- 
tinctive flavour, the stronger 
for being in Asia and yet not 
by any means Asiatic. It is 
neither Constantinople nor 
Athens nor Salonika, yet has 
something of each with char- 
acteristics of its own. It is 
the largest city and chief port 
in Asia Minor; and the most 
European in appearance, at- 
mosphere, and prosperity, yet 
you hear more of brigands 
there than anywhere else. 
After Athens and Constanti- 
nople it contains more Greeks 
by blood—nearly 200,000 in all 
—than any city in the world, 
and many of them rich; it has 
also many rich Jews, rich - 
Persians, Syrians, Armenians, 
and not a few rich English. 
Yet it has, too, its picturesque 
poor: Moslems, mainland 
Greeks, Greeks of the islands, 
Armenians, and most of the 
other races to be found on the 
Levant coast. On Frank 
Street or the Marina you see 
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a display of the extremest 
Paris fashions as nowhere else, 
it is said. There are more 
railway stations in and about 
Smyrna than Constantinople 
has; there are street boot- 
blacks by fifties; European 
clubs and tea-rooms and 
motor-cars, yet as many camels 
as at Aleppo. Old Caravan 
Bridge, among the cypresses 
up by Caravan Bridge railway 
station, has not yet lost all the 
sights that gave its name. 
Smyrna is, in fact, a city of 
incongruities: a city of Europe 
and Asia; of Christians, Mos- 
lems, Jews, and, by strict cen- 
sus, Devil- worshippers and 
Sun -worshippers, living to- 
gether as best they may. 

In Smyrna’s crowded narrow 
chief streets are scenes thrown 
into the strangest contrast. 
When entering the British Post 
Office —in crowded Frank 
Street itself—you stumble into 
a flock of turkeys or waddling 
geese, being driven slowly for- 
ward by a man whose long 
stick is used to herd them into 
a solid mass. Or you bump 
into a Greek fisherman from 
the islands selling inky cuttle- 
fish, approved as food by some. 
Two men in Panama hats 
speak of Berkhampstead School 
in English Hertfordshire in 
passing. You hear voluble 
French and Greek, and laconic 
Turkish in every dozen strides. 
There are loaded asses and 
loaded camels, motor-cars and 
carriages; and because the 
street is exceedingly narrow 
and there are no pavements, 
pedestrians, animals, vehicles, 
and birds go intermixed. See- 
ing a richly-decorated tea-room 
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designated “Le High Life,” 
you turn in during an after- 
noon to see what this will 
show in the way of interest. 
There, among inch-thick crim- 
son carpets and the softest 
crimson velvet upholstery, you 
find over-dressed Greek and 
Armenian women, not at tea, 
but generally at hot chocolate, 
and that on a warm day—or 
what you think is one. They 
have adopted the custom of 
afternoon tea, but have been 
unable, so far, to appreciate 
the decoction itself ; meanwhile 
they are doing their best. 
Coming out somewhat quickly 
and walking a little farther up 
the street, you discern another 
fashionable tea-room, with car- 
riages and motor-cars before 
its door, and go in. And now 
you have got into an Eng- 
lish world, and settle your- 
self in comfort, for this is 
Costi’s, the English afternoon 
rendezvous of Smyrna. The 
contrasts of Smyrna assert 
themselves even here, however. 
By chance you hear such a 
sentence as this, spoken at an 
adjoining table by one fair 
figure in white to another 
such— 

“Is it true that the Chief 
of Police has warned Mr X. 
not to drive in from Buja?” 
It sounds as if Mr X., per- 
haps presuming on his British 
nationality, had broken some 
police regulation and _ been 
courteously warned against re- 
peating the offence. But with 
a little better knowledge of 
Smyrna you would need no 
context to understand the re- 
mark in great fulness. For 
it meant that the Chief of 
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Police had reason to believe 
that if Mr X. continued to 
drive or ride the seven miles 
between Smyrna and _his 
pleasant home at Buja, in- 
stead of making the journey 
by rail, he might be interviewed 
on the way by brigands. An- 
other little conversation that 
you catch from time to time is 
interesting also. A man is 
speaking to his friend about 
some small piece of land that he 
had purposed buying. The price 
was to his liking, he says, the 
land also; but at the last mo- 
ment he made a discovery that 
put him off. Upon the land 
were certain old olive - trees, 
and these he found to be 
vakouf (Moslem Church pro- 
perty). They formed property 
independent of the land in 
which they grew. Bequeathed 
by some long-gone Moslem to 
a mosque for the nourishment 
of its priests, and thus becom- 
ing vakouf, they were inalien- 
able, or could only be acquired 
after endless trouble and ex- 
pense. They carried with 
them rights of access for fruit- 
picking, pruning, and digging, 
which the speaker says he 
couldn’t put up with on his 
land, so he had cried off. Al- 
together Costi’s is a place to 
which the visitor in Smyrna 
is inclined to go again. 

There is one spot in Smyrna 
that gives a view beyond all 
others, but which some people 
do not take the treuble to visit. 
It involves a climb of about 
five hundred feet to the sum- 
mit of Mount Pagus, the steep 
promontory of hill upon whose 
slopes much of the city is built. 
At the top is a ruined castle, 
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and about it the few remains 
of earlier Smyrna. The acro- 
polis, theatre, and stadium are 
merely fragments and outlines ; 
but the tomb which marks the 
place of St Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom is intact. 

From this abrupt ridge there 
are glimpses of the Egean and 
Chios and Mitylene; and al- 
most all of the mountain- 
enclosed basin in which the 
gulf is set may be seen. In 
the north-west the open mouth 
of the gulf merges into the 
Egean, On the mainland side 
there, seen across the plain of 
Menemen—which is the delta 
of the Hermus—the moun- 
tains begin. Gradually draw- 
ing nearer they pass round 
to the north-east where the 
6000 feet of great Sipylus 
rises over Burnabat, delightful 
village of the Smyrna English. 
Almost as high is Nif, seen 
in the east beyond Buja, an- 
other English district. And 
thence, after a gap, come 
the southern heights and the 
twin cones of the Brothers, 
which stand 3000 feet; and 
so to the west and north- 
west again, where the still 
loftier mountains of the Ionian 
peninsula go on to Kara 
Burun headland and _ look 
across the gulf towards Mene- 
men. A thousand square miles 
of land and water lie visible 
around you, and a third of it 
is blue gulf with irregular 
shores. Of Smyrna city you 
see the whole, from Cordelio, 
its detached suburb on the 
northern side of the harbour, 
to Geuz Tepe on the southern, 
that stretches away to the 
west. A gleaming white city 
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of flat roofs, with cypresses 
and minarets instead of chim- 
neys, slopes down from you 
to the dancing sunlight of the 
harbour and crowded shipping. 
As a prospect of sea, moun- 
tain, and city few can surpass 
it: throw in history and asso- 
ciation, and its rivals are hard 
to name. 

Smyrna is better served by 
railways than any other city 
in the Turkish Empire. There 
is one line which’ runs east 
up the Hermus valley, past 
the ruins of Sardis, and after 
200 miles joins the Con- 
stantinople - Bagdad _ railway 
at Afium Karahissar—where 
English prisoners are now in- 
terned. Another goes north- 
ward, and emerges on the Sea 
of Marmora at Panderma— 
close to old Cyzicus—where 
British submarines have sought 
Turkish transports. And there 
is a third, the British Smyrna- 
Aidin railway, best of all 
railways in Asia Minor. It 
goes south past Colophon and 
Ephesus, and then up the 
Meander valley, passing the 
sites of Tralles and Laodicea 
and Colosse into the country of 
mountain lakes—lakes 2000 and 
3000 feet above the sea, some of 
them 30 miles in length. 

Round Smyrna lies the rich- 
est and most developed portion 
of Asia Minor, forty or fifty 
thousand square miles of it, 
On the strength of Homeric 
legends, some later ancient 
history confined to the coast, 
and half-Greek Smyrna, Greece 
aspires to ownership of this 
region. It is a subject upon 
which one might say a great 
deal. But one would glance 


also at Kavala and Serres, 
and perhaps Salonika, and at 
Bulgarian Macedonia, which is 
not Bulgarian. 

After leaving Smyrna the 
steamer passed outside of 
Mitylene by night, having no 
call to make at Kastro, the 
island capital and site of old 
Mitylene city. Had she gone 
there she would have followed 
the beautiful inner passage 
across the Gulf of Adramyttium 
and an archipelago of islets 
over which you see Mount Ida 
in the north. It is that Ida 
whence Homer’s Jove looked 
upon Greeks and Trojans; and 
is also said to give the finest 
view in the Mediterranean. 
It commands much of the 
Egean with its islands: Eubca 
on the coast of Greece; Athos 
and its fellow peninsulas below 
Salonika; the Gulf of Saros, 
Gallipoli, and the Dardanelles ; 
the Sea of Marmora and the 
Gulf of Smyrna. And it is 
further said that when the air 
is exceptionally clear you may 
look right across the Sea of 
Marmora and behold Con- 
stantinople, nearly 200 miles 
away. So it is said of the 
view from Ida; and one may 
readily credit all except as to 
Constantinople. Before believ- 
ing that claim one would need 
to see Constantinople for one- 
self. I only know that I have 
often looked for Mount Ida 
from hills around Constanti- 
nople and have never seen it; 
but so doing I was always 
looking towards its shadowed 
face. 

Another place of interest 
upon this inner route is Assos, 
now Bekhram, which from the 
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mainland faces across the 
northern strait to Mitylene. 
Here stood another of the 
remarkable Greek cities of this 
coast. It was built upon a 
conical rock 700 feet in height 
rising beside the sea; the city 
climbed up the terraced sides, 
and the summit was crowned 
by a temple. Assos now is 
rich in various ruins. 

An hour or two at Kastro 
would have shown an island 
really Greek in flavour. Mity- 
lene is the largest and most 
populous island of the Egean, 
and with its mountains and 
pines and olive-groves and 
close cultivation some think it 
the most beautiful. The castle 
at Kastro is Genoese, and the 
island, like others in these 
waters, has seen Genoese and 
Venetian dominion, When 
conquered by the Turks in 
the fifteenth century Mitylene 
was held by a noble Genoese 
family, having come to an 
ancestor as dowry with the 
daughter of a Greek Emperor 
of Constantinople. 

Even in times of peace 
vessels are not allowed to 
enter the Dardanelles by night. 
And now, during the Italian 
war, mine-fields had been laid 
all the way up to The Narrows, 
and there was no passing ex- 
cept under pilotage. With 
many others, our steamer 
waited at Seddul Bahr from 
dawn till eight o’clock, and 
then pilot-boats came and took 
us up in sixes, 

Seddul Bahr and de Tott’s 
battery and Morto Bay were 
passed almost within a stone- 
throw. They were names at 
that time without any especial 
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interest; and Achi Baba was 
no more than an uncertain 
hump of hill glanced at only 
for the tents upon its slopes. 
There were no prophetic eyes 
among us to see more than 
grey shingle beaches, like any 
other, or to look upon Achi 
Baba in the light of events 
to come, or to think of sink- 
ing battleships among these 
same mine-fields, By no flight 
of imagination could a man 
suspect that in three years’ 
time his Australian and New 
Zealand newspapers should be 
filled with references to Sari 
Bais, and Gata Tepe, and 
Krithia, and other obscure 
place-names of this toe of 
Thrace. Or that in London 
railway - carriages he should 
hear them spoken by all with 
confident fluency. That he 
should hear, for instance, en- 
thusiastic “ flappers” jargon- 
ing about the “show at Morto 
Bay—where Arthur was,” and 
talking as readily of Kilid 
Bahr, and Chanak Kalessi, 
and Kephez Point, and all 
the rest of them, as if just 
come back from making holi- 
day there. 

So white tents upon the 
Plain of Troy were of more 
interest to us than the beaches 
as the steamer went slowly up. 
But all the beaches, and the 
whole European shore of the 
Dardanelles, presented signifi- 
cant scenes even then. The 
slopes above were bristling 
with machine-guns and scored 
with trenches, for there was a 
large army in the peninsula 
hoping fervently for an Italian 
landing. There were tents in 
every hollow, and sometimes 
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they showed along a distant 
skyline like the teeth of a saw. 
And there seemed to be guns 
and searchlights everywhere. 
You got the idea that the 
whole peninsula was a great 
camp. Soldiers were digging, 
cooking, bathing, sitting along 
the shore, on sentry, and un- 
loading small boats wherever 
the eyes rested. 

With all this evidenee of 
Ottoman might about him, our 
fellow - passenger the Shereef 
now seemed to have come 
into his own. There had been 
nothing in the earlier part of 
the voyage to raise patriotic 
fervour in him, but rather other- 
wise. The flag of his country 
could not show itself in its own 
territorial waters. At Beyrout 
lay sunken Turkish warships. 
Twice on the voyage a sus- 
picious Italian cruiser had 
circled round us. But here we 
had got into the heart of the 
chief Ottoman fastness, where 
everything spoke of Ottoman 
power having its own way and 
being able to defy all who might 
come in hostility. The Shereef 
walked the upper deck with 
his son, an obviously delighted 
man. They began to count the 
big guns. “Another! Another! 
Another!” they exclaimed con- 
tinuously, till counting became 
& weariness. 

At Smyrna the Shereef had 
been more accurately identi- 
fied. He was not Shereef of 
Mecca, but getting on that 
way. His family, it was said, 
in which the office of Shereef 
is hereditary, had bean deposed 
from the succession on political 
grounds— perhaps only tem- 
porarily—and our  fellow- 
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passenger was now something 
like the heir of a deposed 
monarch. He was a Highness 
by title; a Senator of the 
Ottoman Senate, and a wealthy 
man. His first wife was 
the daughter of a previous 
Sultan, and mother of the 
son travelling with him. All 
these facts were interesting 
enough; but with his identity 
had come out something else. 
He was known now as one who 
had an English wife, among 
others; and the story of his 
wooing was one of _ the 
romances of Constantinople. 
After travelling with him for 
five or six days, his fellow- 
passengers found nothing sur- 
prising in the story. 

The Shereef could speak 
English to some extent, but 
preferred not to use it ; his son, 
however, spoke the language 
well. Now that they had got 
inte surroundings conveying a 
good idea of their country’s 
power, they were quite ready 
to talk to a foreigner. They 
could talk without a sense of 
humiliation; they could even 
find satisfaction in the oppor- 
tunity. So I was invited to 
look at the great guns, and 
consider the numbers of them; 
also the manifest strength of 
the troops; and next to note 
the Turkish fieet at anchor. 
There was nothing boast- 
ful either in what was 
said or in the manner of it. 
They spoke more in the way of 
shy, proud men, able at last to 
show something creditable to 
their country. For though the 
Turkish Moslem believes that 
his country’s misfortunes are 
preordained by Allah, yet he 
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feels in his heart that when it 
comes to fighting he and his 
people have a native equality 
with any. He believes that by 
the operations of Fate his 
armies latterly have always 
been ill-equipped, ill-led, ill- 
fed. Could these matters 
be altered, he thinks — and 
rightly—that his armies need 
fear comparison with none; 
and that with the change 
would come a change of Fate. 
Meanwhile he is proud and shy 
and sensitive. He remembers, 
too, the history of his country ; 
how its people are intruders in 
Europe, yet in spite of all have 
held on there so far, and is 
proud of it. 

Being English, I was regarded 
by the Shereef and his son as of 
a traditionally friendly nation, 
and they spoke of the re- 
organisation taking place in 
the Turkish Army. The Shereef 
hoped for much therefrom. 
Money was being spent upon 
the army freely. The best in- 
structors possible were being 
employed to hasten the work. 
In a short time there would be 
a million Turkish bayonets in 
an army wanting nothing in the 
way of equipment and training. 
When that was achieved he con- 
sidered that the land might 
rest at peace without fear of 
certain neighbours. 

He spoke of the past; of the 
giant bronze guns that had been 
mounted at The Narrows in old 
days. In their time they were 
the greatest guns in the world 
—and the first. Two mighty 
Krupp weapons mounted on an 
earthwork standing out in the 
water at Chanak, and looking 
squarely down the passage to 
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the entrance, he regarded with 
peculiar satisfaction. They 
were the true successors of 
the first monsters cast by 
Mahomet the Conqueror and 
placed on the opposite shore. 

Gibbon describes in his own 
way the casting and testing of 
some of these great guns by 
a Hungarian engineer in the 
Turkish service. He speaks 
of a “ measure of twelve palms 
being assigned to the bore”— 
obviously meaning the circum- 
ference of the shot. One such 
gun was east at Adrianople. 
Its carriage was “thirty wag- 
ons linked together, and drawn 
by a team of sixty oxen: two 
hundred men on both sides 
were stationed to poise and 
support the rolling weight: two 
hundred and fifty workmen 
marched before to smooth the 
way and prepare the bridges ; 
and nearly two months were 
employed in a laborious jour- 
ney of one hundred and fifty 
miles,” A trial shot across 
the Dardanelles by one of 
these mighty guns he de- 
scribes thus— 

“A stone bullet of eleven 
hundred pounds weight was 
discharged with three hundred 
and sixty pounds of powder; 
at the distance of six hundred 
yards it shivered into three 
rocky fragments ; traversed the 
strait; and, leaving the waters 
in a foam, rose again and 
bounded against the opposite 
hill.” 

He gives this on authority 
which he says he cannot 
reject; but evidently had mis- 
givings. He need have had 
none. You may see and 


measure stone shot now two 
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feet in diameter. And there is 
the evidence of what happened 
to the British squadron under 
Sir John Duckworth, which 
forced the Straits in February 
1807. The squadron ran 
through before a strong south 
wind without trouble, but re- 
turning three weeks later were 
not so fortunate. They passed 
slowly, and the big guns got 
to work on them. One enor- 
mous stone shot cut the main- 
mast of Duckworth’s flagship 
in two; a second, that hit 
another vessel, knocked three 
gun-ports into one, and killed 
and wounded sixty men at the 
blow. Without much surprise 
we hear that something like a 
panic followed on that vessel. 
Such shot were at least un- 
familiar; they could be seen 
coming; and the blow was 
devastating. A piece of one 
of these shot was measured, 
and found to belong to a ball 
more than two feet six inches 
in diameter. Probably these 
great shot were hewn from 
marble columns found in the 
ruins of Troy; for many have 
come from that source. 

What with delays at Chanak 
and a call at Gallipoli it was 
afternoon before the steamer 
entered the Sea of Marmora. 
Crossing it you realise more 
than ever what a wealth of 
geographical advantages Con- 
stantinople enjoys. Here is an 
inland sea that comes up to its 
walls: a sea in area approach- 
ing the area of Yorkshire. It 
is no marshy affair—there is 
not a marsh around its shores 
—it is blue salt water of the 
bluest and deepest, with sound- 
ings of 700 fathoms in parts. 


It has deep broken gulfs, Ismid 
and Artaki and Injir Leman, 
enclosed by mountains. There 
are old historical ports and 
cities upon its shores: Ismid, 
which was Nicomedia; Muda- 
nia, the port of Brusa—once 
the Osmanli capital—Pander- 
ma, Gallipoli, Rodosto, and 
Cyzicus that has memories of 
Mithridates and Lucullus and 
the Romans. And this inland 
sea also has islands: mountain- 
ous ones like Marmora, and 
pleasant ones like the Princes 
Islands that seem to have been 
placed for the special benefit of 
Constantinople. They lie in 
full view of the city, only an 
hour away: Prinkypo, Proti, 
Halki, and Antigone,—hilly, 
rocky, pine-covered ; in summer 
they are “Islands of the Blest.” 
From old days Constantinople 
has approved of them highly. 
Once they were places of 
luxurious banishment for em- 
presses, princes, and prelates, 
and were packed with monas- 
teries—no bad test of situation. 
Now they are the favourite 
summer resort of Constanti- 
nople,— the city’s Brighton, 
Margate, Cowes, and Bourne- 
mouth all in one. 

During the small hours of 
morning your steamer arrives 
off these islands, and anchors 
beside them, waiting for day- 
light to enter the Golden Horn. 
And when you go on deck you 
see the first sunlight gleaming 
on the gilded crescents, above 
domes and minarets that stand 
along the ridge of Stamboul. 
Some such first view of the 
ancient city may be in reserve 
for the Allied Armies now upon 
the Dardanelles. 
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ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. 


WINTER QUARTERS. 


I. FROM BEUVRY TO BAILLEUL. 


BEFORE we came, Givenchy 
had been a little forgettable 
village upon a hill, Violaines a 
pleasant afternoon’s walk for 
the working men in La Bassée, 
Festubert a gathering-place for 
the people who lived in the 
filthy farms around, We left 
Givenchy a jumble of shuttered 
houses and barricaded cellars. 
A few Germans were encamped 
upon the site of Violaines. The 
great clock of Festubert rusted 
quickly against a tavern wall. 
We hated La Bassée, because 
against La Bassée the Division 
had been broken. There are 
some square miles of earth that, 
like criminals, should not live. 

Our orders were to reach 
Caestre not later than the 
Signal Company. Caestre is on 
the Cassel-Bailleul road, three 
miles north-east of Hazebrouck. 
These unattached rides across 
country are the most joyous 
things in the world for a de- 
spatch rider. There is never 
any need to hurry. You can 
take any road you will. You 
may choose your tavern for 
lunch with expert care, And 
when new ground is covered 
and new troops are seen, we 
capture sometimes those sharp 
delightful moments of thirsting 
interest that made the Retreat 
into an epic and the Advance 
a triumphant ballad. 

N’Soon and myself left to- 
gether. Hitherto I have re- 
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ferred to N’Soon (so we called 
him) as D——, but these blanks 
are & weariness to write and to 
read. We skidded along the 
tow-path, passed the ever- 
cheerful cyclists, and, turning 
due north, ran into St Venant. 
The grease made us despatch 
riders look as if we were begin- 
ning tolearn. Irode gently but 
surely down the side of the road 
into the gutter time after time. 
Pulling ourselves together, we 
managed to slide past some 
Indian transport without being 
kicked by the mules, who, 
whenever they smelt petrol, 
developed a strong offensive. 
Then we came upon a big 
gun, discreetly covered by 
tarpaulins. It was drawn by 
a monster traction-engine, and 
sad-faced men walked beside it. 
The steering of the traction- 
engine was a trifle loose, so 
N’Soon and I drew off into 
a field to let this solemn pro- 
cession pass. One of the com- 
mands in the unpublished 
“ Book of the Despatch Rider ” 
is this :— 


When you halt by the road- 
side to let guns pass or when 
you leave your motor - cycle 
unattended, first place it in a 
position of certain safety where 
it cannot possibly be knocked 
over, and then move it another 
fifty yards from the road. It 
is impossible for a gunner to 
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see something by the roadside 
and not drive over it. More- 
over, lorries when they skid, 
skid furiously. 


Four miles short of Haze- 
brouck we caught up the rest. 
Proceeding in single file along 
the road, we endeavoured not 
to laugh, for—as one despatch 
rider said—it makes all the 
difference on grease which 
side of your mouth you put 
your pipe in. We reached 
Hazebrouck at midday. Spread- 
ing out—the manceuvre had 
become a fine art—we searched 
the town. The “Chapeau 
Rouge” was well reported on, 
and there we lunched. 

All those tourists who will 
deluge Flanders after the war 
should go to the “Chapeau 
Rouge” in Hazebrouck. There 
we had lentil soup and stewed 
kidneys, and roast veal with 
potatoes and leeks, fruit, 
cheese, and good red wine. 
So little was the charge that 
one of us offered to pay it all. 
There are other more fashion- 
able hotels in Hazebrouck, but, 
trust the word of a despatch 
rider, the “Chapeau Rouge” 
beats them all. 

Very content we rode on 
to Caestre, arriving there ten 
minutes before the advanee- 
party of the Signal Company. 
Divisional Headquarters were 
established at the House of 
the Spy. The owner of the 
house had been well treated 
by the Germans when they 
had passed through a month 
before. Upon his door had 


been written this damning 
legend— 
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and, when on the departure of 
the Germans the house had 
been searched by an indignant 
populace, German newspapers 
had been discovered in his bed- 
room. 

It is the custom of the Ger- 
mans to spare certain houses 
in every village by chalking up 
some laudatory notice. We 
despatch riders had a theory 
that the inhabitants of these 
marked houses, far from being 
spies, were those against whom 
the Germans had some parti- 
cular grievance, Imagine the 
wretched family doing every- 
thing in its power to avoid 
the effusive affection of the 
Teuton, breaking all its own 
crockery and stealing all its 
own silver, defiling its beds 
and tearing its clothing. For 
the man whose goods have been 
spared by the German becomes 
an outcast. He lives in a state 
worse than death. He is 
hounded from his property, 
and driven across France with 
a character attached to him, 
like a kettle to a cat’s tail. 
Genuine spies, on the other 
hand —so we thought — were 
worse treated than any and 
secretly recompensed. Such 4 
man became a hero, All his 
neighbours brought their little 
offerings. 

The House of the Spy had a 
fine garden, hot and buzzing 
in the languorous heat. We 
bathed ourselves in it. And 
the sanitary arrangements were 
good. 

Grimers arrived lunchless an 
hour later. He had been pro- 








1 Here are kindly people. 
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moted to drive the captured 
car. We took him to the 
tavern where beauty was allied 
with fine cooking. There he 
ate many omelettes. In the 
evening he and I suffered a 
great disappointment. We 
wandered into another tavern 
and were about to ask for our 
usual “Grenadine,” when we 
saw behind the bar two bottles 
of Worthington. Fora moment 
we were too stupefied to speak. 
Then, pulling ourselves to- 
gether, we stammered out an 
order for beer, but the girl 
only smiled. They were empty 
bottles, souvenirs left by some 
rascally A.S.C. for the eternal 
temptation of all who might 
pass through. The girl in her 
sympathy comforted us with 
songs, one of which, “ Les Ser- 
ments,” I translated for the 
benefit of Grimers, who knew 
no French. We sang cheer- 
fully in French and English 
until it was time to return to 
our billet. 

In the morning a German 
aeroplane passed over at a 
great height. All the young- 
sters in the village tumbled 
over each other for shelter, 
shouting—Caput! caput !! 

Later in the day we advanced 
to Bailleul, where we learnt 
that the Ist Corps was fighting 
furiously to the north. The 
square was full of motor-buses 
and staff-officers. They were 
the first of our own motor- 
buses we had seen out in 
Flanders. They cheered us 
greatly, and after some drinks 
We sat in one and tried to learn 
from the map something of the 
hew country in which we were 
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to ride. We rejoiced that we 
had come once again upon a 
Belgian sheet, because the old 
French map we had used, how- 
ever admirable it might have 
been for brigadiers and such- 
like people, was extremely un- 
suited to a despatch rider’s 
work, 

Infantry were pouring 
through, the stern remnants 
of fine battalions. Ever since 
the night after Le Cateau 
infantry in column of route 
have fascinated us, for a regi- 
ment on the march bares its 
character to the world. First 
there were our brigades march- 
ing up to Mons, stalwart and 
cheering. After Le Cateau 
there were practically no bat- 
talions, just a crowd of men 
and transport pouring along 
the road to Paris. I watched 
the column pass for an hour, 
and in it there was no organised 
unit larger than a platoon, and 
only one platoon. How it 
happened I do not know, but, 
when we turned on the Ger- 
mans, battalions, brigades, 
divisions, eorps had been re- 
made. The battalions were 
pitifully small. Many a time 
we who were watching said 
to one another: Surely that’s 
not the end of the K.O.Y.L.1, 
or the Bedfords, or whatever 
regiment it might be! 

A battalion going into action 
has some men singing, some 
smiling vaguely to themselves, 
some looking raptly straight 
ahead, and some talking quickly 
as if they must never stop. A 
battalion that has come many 
miles is nearly silent. Thestrong 
men stride tirelessly without 





1 French, Flemish, and German slang expression. 
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a word. Little weak men, 
marching on their nerves, hobble 
restlessly along. The men 
with bad feet limp and curse, 
wilting under the burden of 
their kit, and behind all come 
those who have fallen out by 
the way—men dragging them- 
selves along behind a waggon, 
white-faced men with uneasy 
smiles on top of the waggons. 
A little farther back those 
who are trying to catch up: 
these are tragic figures, break- 
ing into breathless little runs, 
but with a fine wavering 
attempt at striding out, as 
though they might be connect- 
ing files, when they march 
through a town or past an 
officer of high rank. . 

A battalion that has just 
come out of action I cannot 
describe to you in these letters, 
but let me tell you now about 
Princess Pat’s. I ran into 
them just as they were coming 
into Bailleul for the first time 
and were hearing the sound 
of the guns. They were the 
finest lot of men I have ever 
seen on the march. Gusts of 
great laughter were running 
through them. In the eyes 
of one or two were tears, 
And I told those civilians I 
passed that the Canadians, the 
fiercest of all soldiers, were 
come. Bailleul looked on them 
with more fright than admira- 
tion. The women whispered 
fearfully to each other — Les 
Canadiens, les Canadiens! ... 

We despatch riders were 
given a large room in the 
house where the Divisional 
Staff was billeted. It had 
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tables, chairs, a fireplace and 
gas that actually lit; so we 
were more comfortable than 
ever we had been before—that 
is, all except N’Soon, who had 
by this time discovered that 
continual riding on bad roads 
is apt te produce a funda- 
mental soreness. N’Soon hung 
on nobly, but was at last sent 
away with blood - poisoning. 
Never getting home, he spent 
many weary months in peculiar 
convalescent camps, and did 
not join up again until the end 
of January. Moral — before 
going sick or getting wounded 
become an officer and a gentle- 
man, 

The day after we arrived I 
was once more back in Bel- 
gium with a message to the 
C.R.A.1 at Neuve Eglise. I 
had last been in Belgium on 
August 23, the day we left 
Dour. The general might 
have been posing for a war 
artist. He was seated at a 
table in the middle of a field, 
his staff-captain with him. 
The ground sloped away to a 
wooded valley in which two or 
three batteries, carefully eon- 
cealed, were blazing away. 
To the north shrapnel was 
bursting over Kemmel. In 
front the Messines ridge was 
almost hidden with the smoke 
of our shells. I felt that each 
point of interest ought to have 
been labelled in Mr Frederic 
Villiers’ handwriting — “Ger- 
man shrapnel bursting over 
Kemmel—our guns—this is & 
dead horse.” 

I first saw Ypres on the 6th 
November. I was sent off with 





1 An abbreviation for the general in command of the Divisional Artillery. 
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a bundle of routine matter to 
the ist Corps, then at Brielen, 
a couple of miles N.W. of 
Ypres. It was a nightmare 
ride. The road was pavé in 
the centre —villainous pavé. 
At the side of it- were glutin- 
ous morasses about six feet in 
width, and sixteen inches deep. 
I started off with two 2nd 
Corps motor-cyclists. There 
was an almost continuous line 
of transport on the road— 
motor-lorries that did not 
dare deviate an inch from the 
centre of the road for fear of 
slipping into the mire, motor 
ambulances, every kind of 
transport, and some infantry 
battalions. After following a 
column of motor-lorries a 
couple of miles—we stuck 
twice in trying to get past 
the rearmost lorry—we tried 
the road by Dranoutre and 
Locre. But these country lanes 
were worse of surface than the 
main road—greasy pavé is 
better than greasy rocks— 
and they were filled with odd 
detachments of French artil- 
lery. The two 2nd Corps 
motor-cyclists turned back. I 
crawled on at the risk of 
smashing my motor-cycle and 
myself, now skidding peril- 
ously between waggons, now 
clogging up, now taking to 
the fields, now driving fright- 
ened pedestrians off what 
the Belgians alone would call 
a footpath. I skidded into a 
subaltern, and each of us 
turned to curse, when—it was 
Gibson, a junior “Greats” don 
at Balliol, and the finest of 
fellows. 

Beyond Dickebusch French 
artillery were in action on the 
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road. The houses just outside 
Ypres had been pelted with 
shrapnel but not destroyed. 
Just by the station, which had 
not then been badly knocked 
about, I learnt where to go. 
Ypres was the first half-evacu- 
ated town I had entered. It 
was like motor-cycling into a 
village from Oxford very early 
on a Sunday morning. Half 
an hour later I saw the towers 
of the city rising above a bank 
of mist which had begun to 
settle on the ground: then out 
rose great clouds of black 
smoke, 

I came back by Poperinghe 
to avoid the grease and crowd- 
ing of the direct road, and 
there being no hurry I stopped 
at an inn for a beefsteak. The 
landlord’s daughter talked of 
the many difficulties before us, 
and doubted of our success. I 
said, grandiloquently enough, 
that no victory was worth win- 
ning unless there were diffi- 
culties. At which she smiled 
and remarked, laughing— 

“There are no roses without 
thorns.” 

She asked me how long the 
war would last. I replied that 
the good God alone knew. She 
shook her head— 

“How can the good God 
look down without a tear on 
the miseries of His people? 
Are not the flower of the young 
cut off in the spring of their 
youth?” 

Then she pointed to the 
church across the way, and 
said humbly—“ On a beaucoup 
prié.” 

She was of the true Flemish 
type, broad and big-breasted, 
but with a slight stoop, thick 
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hips, dark and fresh-coloured, 
with large black eyes set too 
closely, Like all the Flemings, 
she spoke French slowly and 
distinctly, with an accent like 
the German. She was easy 
to understand. 

I stopped too long at Poper- 
inghe, for it was dark and very 
misty on the road. Beyond 
Boescheppe—I was out of my 
way—the mist became a fog. 
Once I had to take to the ditch 
when some cuirassiers galloped 
out of the fog straight at me. 
It was all four French soldiers 
could do to get my motor- 
cycle out. Another time I 
stuck endeavouring to avoid 
some lorries. It is a diabol- 
ical joke of the Comic Imps 
to put fog upon a greasy road 
for the confusion of a despatch 
rider. 

On the next day I was sent 


out to the 14th Brigade at the 
Rue de Paradis near Laventie. 
You will remember that the 
14th Brigade had been left to 
strengthen the Indian Corps, 
when the 2nd Corps had moved 


north. I arrived at Rue de 
Paradis just as the Brigade 
Headquarters were coming into 
the village. So, while every- 
body else was fixing wires and 
generally making themselves 
useful, I rushed upstairs and 
seized a mattress and put it 
into a dark little dressing- 
room with hot and cold water, 
@ mirror and a wardrobe. 
Then I locked the door. There 
I slept, washed, and dressed in 
delicious luxury. 

The brigade gave another 
despatch rider and myself, who 
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were attached, very little to do 
beyond an occasional forty- 
mile run to D.H.Q. and back 
over dull roads, The Signal 
Office was established in a 
large room on the side of the 
house nearest to the Germans, 
It was constructed almost 
entirely of glass. Upon this 
the men commented with a 
grave fluency. The windows 
rattled with shrapnel bursting 
600 yards away. The house 
was jarred through and through 
by the concussion of a heavy 
battery firing over our heads, 
The room was like a toy-shop 
with a lot of small children 
sounding all the musical toys. 
The vibrators and the buzzers 
were like hoarse toy trumpets. 

Our only excitement was the 
nightly rumour that the 
General was going to move 
nearer the trenches, that one 
of us would accompany him—I 
knew what that meant on 
greasy misty roads. 

After I had left, the Germans 
by chance or design made 
better practice. A shell burst 
in the garden and shattered all 
the windows ef the room. 
The Staff took refuge in dug- 
outs that had been made in 
case of need. Tommy, then 
attached, took refuge in the 
cellar. According to his own 
account, when he woke up in 
the morning he was floating. 
The house had some corners 
taken off it and all the glass 
was shattered, but no one was 
hurt. 

When I returned to Bailleul, 
Divisional Headquarters were 
about to move. 
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II, THE CONVENT AT LOCRE, 


A puncture kept me at 
Bailleul after the others had 
gone on to Locre. Grimers 
stood by to help. We lunched 
well, and buying some supplies 
started off along the Ypres 
road. By this time our kit 
had accumulated. It is difficult 
enough to pass lorries on a 
greasy road at any time. 
With anv immense weight on 
the carrier it is almost im- 
possible. So we determined to 
go by Dranoutre. An un- 
fortunate bump dispersed my 
blankets and my ground-sheet 
in the mud. Grimers said my 
language might have dried 
them. Finally, that other 
despatch rider arrived swathed 
about with some filthy, grey, 
forlorn indescribables, 

We were quartered ina large 
schoolroom belonging to the 
Convent. We had plenty of 
space and a table to feed at. 
Fresh milk and butter we 
could buy from the nuns, while 
a market-gardener just across 
the road supplied us with a 
sack of miscellaneous vege- 
tables—potatoes, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, leeks,—for prac- 
tically nothing. We lived 
gloriously, There was just 
enough work to make us feel 
we really were doing some- 
thing, and not enough to make 
us wish we were on the Staff. 
Bridge we played every hour 
of the day, and “Pollers,” our 
sergeant, would occasionally 
try a little flutter in Dominoes 
and Patience. 

At Bailleul the Skipper had 
suggested our learning to 





manage the unmechanical 
horse. The suggestion became 
an order. We were bumped 
round unmercifully at first, 
until many of us were so sore 
that the touch of a motor-cycle 
saddle on pavé was like hot- 
iron to a tender skin. Then 
we were handed over to a 
friendly sergeant, who believed 
in more gentlemanly methods, 
and at Locre we had great 
rides—though Pollers, who was 
gently unhorsed, is still firmly 
convinced that windmills form 
the finest deterrent to cavalry. 

In an unlucky moment two 
of us had suggested that we 
should like to learn signaller’s 
work, so we fell upon evil days. 
First we went out for cable- 
drill. Sounds simple? But it 
is more arduous and dangerous 
than any despatch riding. If 
you “pay out” too quickly, 
you get tangled up in the wire 
and go with it nicely over the 
drum. If you pay out too 
slowly, you strangle the man 
on the horse behind you. The 
worst torture in the world is 
paying out at the fast trot over 
cobbles. First you can’t hold 
on, and if you can you can’t 
pay out regularly. 

Cable-drill is simply nothing 
compared to the real laying of 
cable. We did it twice—once 
in rain and once in snow. 
The rainy day I paid out, 
I was never more miserable 
in my life than I was after 
two miles. Only hot coffee 
and singing good songs past 
cheery Piou-pious brought me 
home. The snowy day,I ran 
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with ladders and, perched on 
the topmost rung, endeavoured 
to pass the wire round a 
buxom tree - trunk. Then, 
when it was round, it would 
always go slack before I could 
get it tied up tightly. 

It sounds so easy, laying a 
wire. But I swear it is the 
most wearying business in the 
world—punching holes in the 
ground with a 16 lb. hammer, 
running up poles that won’t 
go straight, unhooking wire 
that has caught in a branch 
or in the eaves of a house, 
taking the strain of a cable 
to prevent man and ladder 
and wire coming on top of 
you, when the man who pays 
out has forgotten to pay. 
Have a thought for the 
wretched fellows who are get- 
ting out a wire on a dark 
and snowy night, troubled 


perhaps by persistent snipers 


and frequent shells! Shed a 
tear for the miserable linesman 
sent out to find where the line 
is broken or defective. ... 
When there was no chance 
of “a run” we would go walks 
towards Kemmel. At the 
time the Germans were shell- 
ing the hill, but occasionally 
they would break off, and then 
we would unofficially go up 
and see what had happened. 
Now Mont Kemmel is nearly 
covered with trees. I have 
never been in a wood under 
shell fire, and I do not wish 
to be. Where the Germans 
had heavily shelled Kemmel 
there were great holes, trees 
thrown about and riven and 
scarred and crushed—a terri- 
fic immensity of blasphemous 
effort. It was as if some 
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great beast, wounded mortally, 
had plunged into a forest, 
lashing and biting and tearing 
in his agony until he died. 

On one side of the hill was 
a little crazy cottage which 
had marvellously escaped. 
Three shells had fallen within 
ten yards of it. Two had not 
burst, and the other, shrapnel, 
had exploded in the earth. 
The owner came out, a trifling, 
wizened old man in the usual 
Belgian cap and blue overalls, 
We had a talk, using the 
lingua franca of French, Eng- 
lish with a Scottish accent, 
German, and the few words 
of Dutch I could remember. 

We dug up for him a large 
bit of the casing of the shrapnel. 
He examined it fearfully. It 
was an 11-inch shell, I think, 
nearly as big as his wee 
grotesque self. Then he made 
a noise, which we took to be 
a laugh, and told us that he 
had been very frightened in his 
little house (hausling), and his 
cat, an immense white Tom, 
had been more frightened still. 
But he knew the Germans 
could not hit him. Thousands 
and thousands of Germans had 
gone by, and a little after the 
last German came the English. 
“Les Anglais sont bons.” 

This he said with an air of 
finality. It is a full-blooded 
judgment which, though it 
sounds a trifle exiguous to 
describe our manifold heroic 
efforts, is a sort of perpetual 
epithet. The children use it 
confidingly when they run to 
our men in the cafés. The 
peasants use it as a parentheti- 
cal verdict whenever they men- 
tion our name. The French 
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fellows use it, and I have heard 
a German prisoner say the 
same. 

A few days later those who 
lived on Kemmel were “ evacu- 
ated.” They were rounded up 
into the Convent yard, men 
and women and children, with 
their hens and pigs. At first 
they were angry and sorrowful ; 
but nobody, not even the most 
indignant refugee, could resist 
our military policemen, and in 
three-quarters of an hour they 
all trudged off, cheerfully 
enough, along the road to 
Bailleul. 

The wee grotesque man and 
his immense white cat were 
not with them. Perhaps they 
still live on Kemmel. Some 
time I shall go and see. 

If we did not play Bridge 
after our walks, we would look 
in at the theatre or stroll 
across to dinner and Bridge 
with G—— and his brother 
officers of the K.O.S.B., then 
billeted at Locre. Not all 
convents have theatres: this 
was a special convent. The 
Signal Company slept in the 
theatre, and of an evening 
all the kit would be moved 
aside. One of the military 
policeman could play anything ; 
so we danced and sang until 
the lights went out. The 
star performer was “Spot,” 
the servant of an A.D.C. 

“Spot” was a little man 
with a cheerful squint. He 
knew everything that had 
ever been recited, and his 
knowledge of the more un- 
godly songs was immense. He 
would start off with an imita- 
tion of Mr H. B. Irving, and 
& very good imitation it would 
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be — with soft music. He 
would leave the Signallers 
thrilled and silent. The lights 
flashed up, and “Spot ” darted 
off on some catchy doggerel of 
an almost talented obscenity. 
In private life Spot was the 
He 
could not talk for a minute 
without throwing in a bit of 
a recitation and striking an 
attitude. I have only known 
him serious on two subjects 
—his master and Posh. He 
would pour out with the keen- 
est delight little stories of how 
his master endeavoured to 
correct his servant’s accent. 
There was a famous story of 
“a n’orse” —but that is un- 
tellable. 

Posh may be defined, very 
roughly, as a useless striving 
after gentlemanly culture. 
Sometimes a chauffeur or an 
H.Q. clerk would endeavour 
to speak very correct English 
in front of Spot. 

“’K was poshy, my dear 
boy, positively poshy. ’E 
made me shiver until I cried. 
‘Smith, old man,’ I said to 
‘im, ‘you can’t do it. You're 
not born to it nor bred to it. 
Those that try is just de- 
meaning themselves. Posh, 
my dear boy, pure Posh.’ ” 

And Spot would give a 
cruel imitation of the wretch- 
ed Smith’s mincing English. 
The punishment was the more 
bitter, because all the world 
knew that Spot could speak 
the King’s English as well 
as anybody if only he chose. 
To the poshy alone was Spot 
unkind. He was a generous, 
warm-hearted little man, with 
real wisdom and a fine ap- 
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preciation of men and things. 
- « . There were other per- 
formers of the usual type, 
young men who sang about 
the love-light in her eyes, 
older men with crude songs, 
and a Scotsman with an ex- 
pressionless face, who mumbled 
about we could never discover 
what. 

The audience was usually 
strengthened by some _half- 
witted girls that the Convent 
educated, and two angelic 
nuns. Luckily for them, they 
only understood a slow and 
grammatical English, and 
listened to crude songs and 
sentimental songs with the 
same expression of maternal 
content. 

Our work at Locre was not 
confined to riding and cable- 
laying. The 15th Brigade and 
two battalions of the 13th were 


fighting crazily at Ypres, the 
14th had come up to Dranoutre, 
and the remaining two bat- 
talions of the 13th were at 
Neuve Eglise. I had two more 
runs to the Ypres district be- 


fore we left Locre. On the first 
the road was tolerable to 
Ypres, though near the city 
I was nearly blown off my 
bicycle by the fire of a con- 
cealed battery of 75’s. The 
houses at the point where the 
Rue de Lille enters the Square 
had been blown to bits. The 
Cloth Hall had barely been 
touched. Inits glorious dignity 
it was beautiful. 

Beyond Ypres, on the Hooge 
Road, I first experienced the 
extreme neighbourhood of a 
“J.J.” It fell about 90 yards 
in front of me and 20. yards 
off the road. It makes a 
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curiously low droning sound 
as it falls, like the groan of 
a vastly sorrowful soul in hell, 
—so I wrote at the time: then 
there’s a gigantic rushing 
plunk and overwhelming crash 
as if all the houses in the world 
were falling. 

On the way back the road, 
which had been fairly greasy, 
became practically impassable, 
I struggled on until my lamp 
failed (sheer carelessness — I 
ought to have seen to it before 
starting), and a gale arose 
which blew me all over the 
road. Se I left my motor- 
bicyele safely behind a cottage, 
and started tramping back to 
H.Q. by the light of my pocket 
flash-lamp. It was a pitch- 
black night. I was furiously 
hungry, and stopped at the 
first inn and gorged coffee with 
rum, and a large sandwich of 
bread and butter and fat bacon. 
I had barely started again—it 
had begun to pour — when a 
car came along with a French 
staff-officer inside. I stopped 
it, saying in hurried and 
weighty tones that I was carry- 
ing an important despatch (I 
had nothing on me, I am 
afraid, but a trifling bunch 
of receipts), and the rest of the 
way I travelled lapped luxuri- 
ously in soft furs. 

The second time I rode along 
a frozen road between white 
fields. All the shells sounded 
alarmingly near. The noise in 
Ypres was terrific. At my 
destination I came across some 
prisoners of the Prussian 
Guard, fierce and enormous 
men, nearly all with reddish 
hair, very sullen and rude. 

From accounts that have 
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been published of the first 
battle of Ypres, it might be 
inferred that the British Army 
knew it was on the point of 
being annihilated. A despatch 
rider, though of course he does 
not know very much of the real 
meaning of the military situa- 
tion, has unequalled opportuni- 
ties for finding out the opinions 
and spirit of the men. Now 
one of us went to Ypres every 
day and stopped for a few 
minutes to discuss the state of 
affairs with other despatch 
riders and with  signal- 
sergeants. Right through the 
battle we were confident; in 
fact the idea that the line 
might be broken never entered 
our heads. We were suffering 
very heavily. That we knew. 
Nothing like the shell fire had 
ever been heard before. Nobody 
realised how serious the situa- 
tion must have been until the 
accounts were published. 
Huggie, whom I have hither- 
to called T » has a perfect 
mania for getting frightened; 
so one day, instead of leaving 
the routine matter that he 
carried at a place whence it 
might be forwarded at leisure, 


Itt, ON 


You may think it a little 
needless of me to write about 
my leave, if you do not re- 


member that we despatch 
riders of the Fifth Division 
enlisted on or about August 6. 
Few then realised that Eng- 
land had gone to war. No- 
body realised what sort of a 
war the war was going to 
be. When we returned in the 
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he rode along the Menin road 
to the Chateau at Hooge, the 
headquarters of the 15th Bri- 
gade. He came back quietly 
happy, telling us that he had 
had a good time, though the 
noise had been a little over- 
whelming. We learned after- 
wards that the enemy had 
been registering very accur- 
ately upon the Hooge road. 

So the time passed without 
any excitement until November 
23, when first we caught hold 
of a definite rumour that we 
should be granted leave. We 
existed in restless excitement 
until the 27th. On that great 
day we were told that we 
should be allowed a week’s 
leave. We solemnly drew lots, 
and I drew the second batch. 
We left the Convent at Locre in 
a dream, and took up quarters 
at St Jans Cappel, two miles 
west of Bailleul. We hardly 
noticed that our billet was con- 
fined and uncomfortable. Cer- 
tainly we never realised that 
we should stop there until the 
spring. The first batch went 
off hilariously, and with slow 
pace our day drew nearer and 
nearer. 


LEAVE, 


beginning of December we 
were Martians. For three 
months we had been vividly 
soldiers. We had been fight- 
ing not in a savage country, 
but in a civilised country 
burnt by war; and it was 
because of this that the sights 
of war had struck us s0 
fiercely, that when we came 
back our voyage in the good 
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ship Archimedes seemed so 
many years distant. Besides, 
if I were not to tell you of 
my leave it would make such 
a gap in my memories that 
I should scarcely know how 
to continue my tale... . 
The week dragged more 
slowly than I can describe. 
Short-handed, we had plenty 
of work to do, but it was all 
routine work, which gave us 
too much time to think. 
There was also a crazy doubt 
of the others’ return. They 
were due back a few hours 
before we started. If they fell 
ill or missed the boat .. .! 
And the fools were motor- 
cycling to and from Boulogne! 
On the great night we pre- 
pared some food for them, and 
having packed our kits, tried 
to sleep. As the hour drew 
near we listened excitedly for 


the noise of their engines. 
Several false alarms disturbed 
us: first, a despatch rider from 
the Third Division, and then 


another from the Corps, At 
last we heard the purr of three 
engines together, and then a 
moment later the faint rustle 
of others in the distance. We 
recognised the engines and 
jumped up. All the birds 
came home save one. George 
had never quite recovered from 
his riding exercises. Slight 
blood poisoning had set in. 
His leave had been extended 
at home. So poor “Tommy,” 
who had joined us at Beuvry, 
was compelled to remain be- 
hind. 

Violent question and answer 
for an hour, then we piled 
ourselves on our light lorry. 
Singing like angels we rattled 
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into Bailleul. Just opposite 
Corps Headquarters, our old 
billet, we found a little crowd 
waiting. None of us could 
talk much for the excite. 
ment. We just wandered 
about greeting friends. [ 
met again that stoutest of 
warriors, Mr Potter of the 
15th Artillery Brigade, a friend 
of Festubert days. Then a 
battalion of French infantry 
marched through, gallant and 
cheerful men. At last the old 
dark-green buses rolled up, and 
about three in the morning we 
pounded off at a good fifteen 
miles an hour along the Cassel 
road. 

Two of us sat on top, for it 
was a gorgeous night. We 
rattled over the pavé alongside 
multitudinous transport sleep- 
ing at the side of the road— 
through Meteren, through 
Caestre of pleasant memories, 
and south to Hazebrouck. Our 
driver was a man of mark, a 
racing motorist in times of 
peace. He left the other buses 
and swung along rapidly by 
himself. He slowed down for 
nothing. Just before Haze- 
brouck we caught up a French 
convoy. I do not quite know 
what happened. The French- 
men took cover in one ditch. 
We swayed past, half in the 
other, at a good round pace. 
Waggons seemed to disappear 
under our wheels, and fright- 
ened horses plunged violently 
across the road. But we passed 
them without a scratch—to be 
stopped by the level-crossing 
at Hazebrouck. There we filled 
up with coffee and cognac, 
while the driver told us of his 
adventures in Antwerp. 
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We rumbled out of Haze- 
brouck towards St Omer. It 
was a clear dawn in splashes 
of pure colour. All the villages 
were peaceful, untouched by 
war. When we came to St 
Omer it was quite light. All 
the soldiers in the town looked 
amateurish. We could not 
make out what was the matter 
with them, until somebody 
noticed that their buttons 
shone. We drew up in the 
square, the happiest crew im- 
aginable, but with a dignity 
such as befitted chosen N.C.O.’s 
and officers. 

That was the first time I 
saw St Omer. When last I 
came to it I saw little, because 
I arrived in a motor-ambulance 
and left in a hospital-train. 

The top of the bus was 
crowded, and we talked “shop ” 
together, Sixth Division’s 
having a pretty cushy time, 
what ?—So you were at Mons! 
(in a tone of respect)—I don’t 
mind their shells, and I don’t 
mind their machine-guns, but 
their Minenwerfer are the 
frozen limit!—I suppose there’s 
no chance of our missing the 
boat. Yes, it was a pretty 
fair scrap—Smith? He’s gone. 
Silly fool, wanted to have a 
look round—Full of buck? 
Rather! Yes, heard there’s a 
pretty good show on at the 
Frivolity—Beastly cold on top 
of this old wheezer. 

It was, but none of us cared 
&@ scrap. We looked at the 
sign- posts that showed the 
‘distance to Boulogne, and then 
pretended that we had not seen 
them. Lurching and skidding 
and toiling we came to the 
top of the hill above Boulogne. 
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With screaming brakes we 
rattled down to the harbour. 
That old sinner, Sergeant 
O’Connor, who was in charge 
of us corporals, made all ar- 
rangements efficiently. We 
embarked, and after a year of 
Sundays cast off. 

There was a certain swell on, 
and Mr Potter, the bravest of 
men, grew greener and greener. 
My faith in mankind went. 

We saw a dark line on the 
horizon. 

“ By Jove, there’s England!” 
We all produced our field- 
glasses and looked through 
them very carefully for quite a 
long time. 

“So it is. Funny old 
country ’—a pause—‘ Makes 
one feel quite sentimental, just 
like the books. That’s what 
we're fighting for, I suppose. 
Wouldn’t fight for dirty old 
Dover! Wonder if they still 
charge you a penny for each 
sardine. I suppose we'll have 
to draw the blinds all the way 
up to London. Not a safe 
country by any means, far 
rather stop in the jolly old 
trenches.” 

“You'll get 
feather, old man.” 

“No pretty young thing 
would give it you. Why, you 
wouldn’t look medically fit in 
mufti!” 

‘“‘Fancy seeing a woman who 
isn’t dirty and can talk one’s 
own lingo!” 

So we came to Folkestone, 
and all the people on the pier 
smiled at us. We scuttled 
ashore and shook ourselves for 
delight. There was a police- 
man, a postman. Who are 
these fussy fellows with badges 
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on their arms? Special con- 
stables, ef course! 

Spurning cigarettes and 
bovril we rushed to the bar. 
We all noticed the cleanness 
of the barmaid, her beauty, the 
neatness of her dress, her 
cultivated talk. We almost 
squabbled about what drinks 
we should have first. Finally, 
we divided into parties—the 
Beers and the Whisky -and- 
Sodas. Then there were Eng- 
lish papers to buy, and, of 
course, we must have a 
luncheon-basket. .. . 

The smell of the musty S.-E. 
& C. R. compartment was 
the scent of eastern roses. 
We sniffed with joy in the 


tunnels. We read all the 
notices with care. Nearing 
London we became silent. 


Quite disregarding the order 
to lower the blinds, we gazed 
from the bridge at a darkened 
London and the searchlight 
beams. Feverishly we packed 
our kit and stood up in the 
carriage. We jerked into the 
flare of Victoria. Dazzled and 
confused, we looked at the 
dense crowd of beaming, 
anxious people. There was a 
tug at my elbow, and a 
triumphant voice shouted— 
“T’ve found him! Here he 
is! There’s your Mother.”.. . 


This strange familiar country 
seemed to us clean, careless, and 
full of men. The streets were 
clean; the men and women 
were clean. Out in Flanders a 
little grime came as a matter 
of course. One’s uniform was 


dirty. Well, it had seen ser- 
vice. There was no need to be 
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particular about the set of 
the tunic and the exact way 
accoutrements should be put 
on. But here the few men in 
khaki sprinkled about the 
streets had their buttons 
cleaned and not a thing was 
out of place. We wondered 
which of them belonged to 
the New Armies. The women, 
too, were elean and beautiful, 
This sounds perhaps to you a 
foolish thing to say, but it is 
true. The Flemish woman is 
not so elean as she is painted, 
and as for women dressed with 
any attempt at fashionable 
display—-we had seen none 
since August. Nadine at Dour 
had been neat; MHéléne at 
Carlepont had been companion- 
able; the pretty midinette at 
Maast had been friendly and 
not over-dirty. For a day or 
two after I returned to my 
own country I could not 
imagine how anybody ever 
could leave it. 

And all the people were free 
from care. However cheerful 
those brave but irritating folk 
who live behind the line may 
be, they have always shadows 
in their eyes. We had never 
been to a village through 
which the Germans had not 
passed. Portly and _ hilarious 
the Teuton may have shown 
himself —kindly and_ well- 
behaved he undoubtedly was 
in many places—there came 
with him a terror which 
stayed after he had gone, just 
as a mist sways above the 
ground after the night has 
flown. At first we thought 
that no one at home cared 
about the war—then we real- 
ised it was impossible for 
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anybody to care about the 
war who had not seen war. 
People might be intensely in- 
terested in the course of opera- 
tions. They might burn for 
their country’s success, and 
flame out against those who 
threatened her. They might 
suffer torments of anxiety for 
a brother in danger, or the 
tortures of grief for a brother 
who had died. The Fact of 
war, the terror and the shame, 
the bestiality and the awful 
horror, the pity and the dis- 
gust —they could never know 
war. So we thought them 
careless. 

Again, though we had been 
told very many had enlisted, 
the streets seemed ludicrously 
full of men. In the streets 
of Flanders there are women 
and children and old men and 
others. These others would 
give all that they had to 
put on uniform and march 
gravely or gaily to the 
trenches. In Flanders a man 
who is fit and wears no uni- 
form is instantly suspected of 
espionage. I am grinding no 
axe. I am advocating noth- 
ing or attacking nothing. I 
am merely stating as a fact 
that, suspicious and contemp- 
tuous as we had been in Flan- 
ders of every able-bodied man 
who was not helping to de- 
fend his country, it seemed 
grotesque to us to find so 
many civilian men in _ the 
streets of the country to 
which we had returned. 

Of the heavenly quietness 
and decency of life, of late 
breakfasts and later dinners, 
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there is no need to tell, but 
even before the week was 
up unrest troubled us. The 
Division might go violently 
into action. The Germans 
might break through. The 
“old Div.” would be want- 
ing us, and we who felt to- 
wards the Division as others 
feel towards their Regiments 
were eager to get back... . 
On the boat I met Gibson. 
At Boulogne we clambered 
into the same bus and passed 
the time in sipping old rum, 
eating chocolate biscuits, read- 
ing the second volume of 
‘Sinister Street,’ and sleeping. 
At St Omer our craving for 
an omelette nearly lost us the 
bus. Then we slept. All that 
I can remember of the rest of 
the journey is that we stopped 
near Bailleul. An anxious 
corporal popped his head in. 
“Mr Brown here?” 


“ Ye—e—s,” sleepily, “‘what 
the devil do you want?” 
“ Our battery’s in action, sir, 


a few miles from here. I’ve 
got your horses ready waiting, 
sir.” 

Mr Brown was thoroughly 
awake in a moment. He dis- 
turbed everybody collecting his 
kit. Then he vanished. 

We were late at Bailleul, 
and there was no one to meet 
us. The cyclists as usual came 
to our help. Their gig was 
waiting, and climbing into it 
we drove furiously to St Jans 
Cappel. Making some sort of 
beds for ourselves, we fell 
asleep. When we woke up in 
the morning our leave was a 
dream. 
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IV. FIGHTING THROUGH THE WINTER, 


Soon after our return there 
were rumours of a grand at- 
tack. Headquarters positively 
sizzled with the most expensive 
preparations. At a given word 
the Staff were to dash out in 
motor-cars to a disreputable 
tavern, so that they could see 
the shells bursting. A couple 
of despatch riders were to 
keep with them in order to 
fetch their cars when the day’s 
work was over. A mobile re- 
serve of motor-cyclists was to 
be established in a farm under 
cover. 

The whole scheme was per- 
fect. There was good rabbit- 
shooting near the tavern. The 
atmosphere inside was so thick 
that it actually induced slum- 
ber. The landlady possessed 
an excellent stove, upon which 
the Staff's lunch, prepared 
with quiet genius at St Jans, 
might be heated up. The 
place was dirty enough to 
give all those in authority, 
who might come round to see 
that the British Army was 
really doing something, a vivid 
conception of the horrors of 
war. And, as I have said, 
there was a slope behind the 
road from which lots and 
lots of shells could be seen 
bursting. 

The word came. We ar- 
rived at the tavern before 
dawn. The Staff sauntered 
about outside in delicious an- 
ticipation. We all looked at 
our watches. Punctually at 
six the show began. Guns of 
all shapes and sizes had been 
concentrated. They made an 





overwhelming noise. Over the 
German trenches on the near 
slope of the Messines ridge 
flashed multitudinous points of 
flame. The Germans were 
being furiously shelled. The 
dawn came up while the Staff 
were drinking their matutinal 
tea. The Staff set itself 
sternly to work. Messages 
describing events at La Bassée 
poured in. They were con- 
scientiously read and rushed 
over the wires to our brigades. 
The guns were making more 
noise than they had ever made 
before. The Germans were 
cowering in their trenches. It 
was all our officers could do 
to hold back their men, who 
were straining like hounds 
in a leash to get at the 
hated foe. A shell fell among 
some of the gunners’ trans- 
port and wounded a man 
and two horses, That stiff- 
ened us. The news was 
flashed over the wire to 
G.H.Q. The transport was 
moved rapidly, but in good 
order, to a safer place. The 
guns fired more furiously than 
ever. 

As soon as there was suf- 
ficient light, the general’s 
A.D.C., crammed full of the 
lust for blood, went out and 
shot some rabbits and some 
indescribable birds, who by 
this time were petrified with 
fear. They had never heard 
such a noise before. That 
other despatch rider sat com- 
fortably in a car, finished at 
his leisure the second volume 
of ‘Sinister Street,’ and wrote 
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a lurid description of a modern 
battle. 

Before the visitors came, the 
scene was improved by the 
construction of a large dug-out 
near the tavern. It is true 
that if the Staff had taken to 
the dug-out they would most 
certainly have been drowned. 
That did not matter. Hvery 
well-behaved Divisional Staff 
must have a dug-out near its 
Advanced Headquarters. It is 
always “done.” 

Never was a Division so 
lucky in its visitors. A certain 
young prince of high lineage 
arrived. Everybody saluted at 
the same time. He was, I 
think, duly impressed by the 
atmosphere of the tavern, the 
sight of the Staff’s maps, the 
inundated dug-outs, the noise 
of the guns and the funny balls 
of smoke that the shells made 
when they exploded over the 
German lines. 

What gave this battle a 
humorous twist for all time 
was the delectable visit of a 
Cabinet Minister. He came 
in a car and brought with 
him his own knife and fork 
and a loaf of bread as his 
contribution to the Divisional 
Lunch, When he entered 
the tavern he smelt among 
other smells the delicious 
odour of rabbit-pie. With 
hurried but charming con- 
descension he left his loaf on 
the stove, where it dried for 
a day or two until the land- 
lady had the temerity to appro- 
priate it. He was fed, so far 
as I remember, on— 


Soup. 
Fish. 
Rabbit-pie. Potatoes. Cabbage. 
Apple-tart. 
Fruit. Coffee. Liqueurs. 


and after lunch, I am told, 
showed a marked disinclination 
to ascend the hill and watch 
the shells bursting. He was 
only a “civvy.”! 

The battle lasted about ten 
days. Each morning the Staff, 
like lazy men who are “some- 
thing in the city,” arrived a 
little later at the tavern. 
Each afternoon they departed 
a little earlier. The rabbits 
decreased in number, and fin- 
ally, when two days running 
the A.D.C. had been able to 
shoot nothing at all, the 
Division returned for good to 
the Chateau at St Jans Cappel. 

For this mercy the despatch 
riders were truly grateful. 
Sitting the whole day in the 
tavern, we had all contracted 
bad headaches. Even chess, 
the ‘Red Magazine,’ and the 
writing of letters, could do 
nothing to dissipate our un- 
utterable boredom. Never did 
we pass that tavern afterwards 
without a shudder of disgust. 
With joyous content we heard 
a month or two later that it 
had been closed for providing 
drinks after hours. 

Officially the grand attack 
had taken this course. The 
French to the north had been 
held up by the unexpected 
strength of the German de- 
fence. The Srd Division on 
our immediate left had ad- 
vanced a trifle, for the Gordons 
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had made a perilous charge 
into the Petit Bois, a wood 
at the bottom of the Wyt- 
schaete Heights. The Ger- 
mans in front of our Division 
were so cowed by our mag- 
niloquent display of gunnery 
that they have remained mod- 
erately quiet ever since. 

After these December man- 
ceuvres nothing of importance 
happened on our front until 
the spring, when the Ger- 
mans, whom we had tickled 
with intermittent gunnery 
right through the winter, 
began to retaliate with a 
certain energy. 

The Division that has no 
history is not necessarily happy. 
There were portions of the 
line, it is true, which pro- 
vided a great deal of comfort 
and very little danger. Fine 
dug-outs were constructed— 
you have probably seen them 
in the illustrated papers. The 
men were more at home in 
such trenches than in the 
ramshackle farms behind the 
lines. These show trenches 
were emphatically the excep- 
tion. The average trench on 
the line during last winter 
was neither comfortable nor 
safe. Yellow clay, six inches 
to four feet or more of stink- 
ing water, many corpses be- 
hind the trenches buried just 
underneath the surface - crust, 
and in front of the trenches 
not buried at all, inveterate 
sniping from a slightly superior 
position—these are not pleasant 
bedfellows. The old Division 
(or. rather the new Division— 
the infantrymen of the old 
Division were now pitifully few) 
worked right hard through 
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the winter. When the early 
spring came and the trenches 
were dry, the Division wag 
sent north to bear a hand in 
the two bloodiest actions of 
the war. So far as I know, 
in the whole history of British 
participation in this war there 
has never been a more murder. 
ous fight than one of these two 
actions—and the Division, with 
slight outside help, managed 
the whole affair. 

Twice in the winter there 
was an attempted rapproche- 
ment between the Germans and 
ourselves. The more famous 
gave the Division a mention 
by “Eyewitness,” so we all 
became swollen with pride, 
On the Kaiser’s birthday one- 
and-twenty large shells were 
dropped accurately into a farm 
suspected of being a battalion 
or brigade headquarters, The 
farm promptly acknowledged 
the compliment by blowing up, 
and all round it little ex- 
plosions followed. Nothing 
pleases a gunner more than 
to strike a magazine. He 
always swears he knew it was 
there the whole time, and, as 
gunners are dangerous people 
to quarrel with, we always 
pretended to believe the tale. 

There are many people in 
England still who cannot 
stomach the story of the 
Christmas truce. “Out there,” 
we cannot understand why. 
Good fighting men _ respect 
good fighting men. On our 
front, and on the fronts of 
other divisions, the Germans 
had behaved throughout the 
winter with a passable gentle- 
manliness. Besides, neither the 
British nor the German soldier 
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—with the possible exception 
of the Prussians—has been 
able to stoke up that virulent 
hate which devastates so many 
German and British homes. A 
certain lance-corporal puts the 
matter thus :+— 

“We're fightin’ for some- 
think what we’ve got. Those 
poor beggars is fightin’ ’cos 
they’ve got to. An’ old Bill 
Kayser ’s fightin’ for somethin’ 
what ’e’ll never get. But ’e 
will get somethink, and that’s 
a good ’iding!” * 

We even had a sneaking 
regard for that “cunning old 
bird, Kayser Bill.” Our treat- 
ment of prisoners explains the 
Christmas Truce. The British 
soldier, except when he is 
smarting under some dirty 
trick, suffering under terrible 
loss, or maddened by fighting 
or fatigue, treats his prisoners 
with a tolerant, rather con- 
temptuous kindness. May God 
in His mercy help any poor 
German who falls into the 
hands of a British soldier when 
the said German has “done 
the dirty” or has “turned 
nasty”! There is no judge so 
remorseless, no executioner so 
ingenious in making the 


punishment fit the crime. 
This is what I wrote home a 





“The Div.” were billeted in 
@ chateau on the slope of a 
hill three-quarters of a mile 
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day or two after Christmas :— 
From six on Christmas Eve to 
six in the evening on Christmas 
Day there was a truce between 
two regiments of our Division 
and the Germans opposite them. 
Heads popped up and were not 
sniped. Greetings were called 
across. One venturesome, en- 
thusiastic German got out of 
his trench and stood waving 


‘a branch of Christmas Tree. 


Soon there was a fine pow-wow 
going on. Cigars were ex- 
changed for tobacco, Friend- 
ship was pledged in socks. 
The Germans brought out 
some beer and the English 
some rum. Finally, on Christ- 
mas Day, there was a great 
concert and dance. The Ger- 
mans were spruce, elderly men, 
keen and well fed, with buttons 
cleaned for the occasion. They 
appeared to have plenty of sup- 
plies, and were fully equipped 
with everything necessary for 
a winter campaign. A third 
battalion, wisely but churlishly, 
refused these seasonable ad- 
vances, and shot four men who 
appeared with a large cask of 
what was later discovered to 
be beer... . 

At last the spring came and 
the Division was sent to the 
slaughter. 









above St Jans Cappel. This 
desirable residence stands in 
two acres of garden, just off 





1 I retired with some haste from Flanders the night after the Germans first 


began to use gas. Militant chemistry may have altered the British soldier’s 


convictions. 


* T have left out the usual monotonous epithet. Any soldier can supply it. 
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the road. At the gate was a 
lodge. Throughout the winter 
we despatch riders lived in two 
small rooms of this lodge. We 
averaged fourteen in number. 
Two were out with the brigades, 
leaving twelve to live, eat, and 
sleep in two rooms, each about 
15 ft. by 8 ft. We were dis- 
tinctly cramped, and cursed the 
day that had brought us to 
St Jans. It wasa cruel stroke 
that gave us for our winter 
quarters the worst billets we 
had ever suffered. 

As we became inclined to 
breakfast late, nine o'clock 
parade was instituted. Break- 
fast took place before or after, 
as the spirit listed. Bacon, tea, 
and bread came from the cook. 
We added porridge and occa- 
sionally eggs. The porridge 
we half-cooked the night 
before. é 

After breakfast we began to 
clean our bicycles, no light 
task, and the artificers started 
on repairs. The cleaning pro- 
cess was usually broken into 
by the arrival of the post and 
the papers of the day before. 
Cleaning the bicycles, sweeping 
out the rooms, reading and 
writing letters, brought us to 
dinner at 1. 

This consisted of bully or 
fresh meat stew with vege- 
tables (or occasionally roast or 
fried meat), bread and jam. 
As we became more luxurious 
we would provide for ourselves 
Yorkshire pudding, which we 
discovered trying to make 
pancakes, and pancakes, which 
we discovered trying to make 
Yorkshire pudding. Worcester 
Sauce and the invaluable curry 
powder were never wanting. 
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After dinner we smoked a 
lethargic pipe. 

In the afternoon it was 
customary to take some exer- 
cise. To reduce the strain on 
our back tyres we used to 
trudge manfully down into the 
village, or, if we were feeling 
energetic, to the ammunition 
column a couple of miles away. 
Any distance over two miles 
we covered on motor - cycles, 
Their use demoralised us. Our 
legs shrunk away. 

Sometimes two or three of 
us would ride to a sand-pit on 
Mont Noir and blaze away 
with our revolvers. Incident- 
ally, not one of us had fired a 
shot in anger since the war be- 
gan. We treated our revolvers 
as unnecessary luggage. In 
time we became skilled in 
their use, and thereafter learnt 
to keep them moderately clean. 
We had been served out with 
revolvers at Chatham, but had 
never practised with them— 
except at Carlow for a morn- 
ing, and then we were suffer- 
ing from the effects of inocu- 
lation. They may be useful 
when we get to Germany. 

Shopping in Bailleul was 
less strenuous. We were al- 
ways buying something for 
supper—a kilo of liver, some 
onions, a few sausages—any- 
thing that could be cooked by 
the unskilled on a _paraffin- 
stove. Then after shopping 
there were cafés we could 
drop into, sure of a welcome. 
It was impossible to live from 
November to March “ within 
easy reach of town” and not 
make friends. 

Milk for tea came from the 
farm in which No. 1 Section 
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of the Signal Company was 
billeted. When first we were 
quartered at St Jans this 
section wallowed in some mud 
a little above the chateau. 
Because I had managed to 
make myself understood to 
some German prisoners, I was 
looked upon as a great lingu- 
ist, and vulgarly credited with 
a knowledge of all the Euro- 
pean languages. So I was 
sent, together with the Quarter- 
master-Sergeant and the Ser- 
geant-Major, on billeting ex- 
peditions. Arranging for 
quarters at the farm, I made 
great friends with the farmer. 
He was a tall, thin, lithe old 
man, with a crumpled wife 
and prodigiously large family. 
He was a man of affairs, too, 
for once a month in peace time 
he would drive into Haze- 
brouck. While his wife got 
me the milk, we used to sit 
by the fire and smoke our 
pipes and discuss the terrible 
war and the newspapers, One 
of the most embarrassing 
moments I have ever experi- 
enced was when he bade me 
tell the sergeants that he re- 
garded them as brothers, and 
loved them all. I said it 
first in French, that he might 
hear, and then in English. 
The sergeants blushed, while 
the old man beamed. 

We loved the Flemish, and, 
for the most part, they loved 
us. When British soldiers ar- 
rived in a village the men 
became clean, the women 
smart, and the boys inevit- 
ably procured putties and wore 
them with pride. The British 
soldier is certainly not insular. 
He tries hard to understand 
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the words and ways of his 
neighbours. He has a rough 
tact, a crude courtesy, and a 
great-hearted generosity. In 
theory no task could be more 
difficult than the administra- 
tion of the British Area, Even 
a friendly military occupation 
is an uncomfortable burden. 
Yet never have I known any 
case of real ill-feeling. Person- 
ally, during my nine months at 
the Front, I have always re- 
ceived from the French and the 
Belgians amazing kindness and 
consideration. As an officer I 
came into contact with village 
and town officials over questions 
of billets and requisitions. In 
any difficulty I received court- 
eous assistance. No trouble 
was too great; no time was 
too valuable. . 

After tea of cakes and rolls 
the bridge-players settled down 


to a quiet game, with pipes to 
hand and whisky and siphons 
on the sideboard. We took it 
in turns to cook some delicacy 
for supper at 8— sausages, 


curried sardines, liver and 
bacon, or—rarely but joyously 
—fish. At one time or another 
we feasted on all the luxuries, 
but fish was rarer than rubies. 
When we had it we did not 
care if we stank out the who.e 
lodge with odours of its frying. 
We would lie down to sleep 
content in a thick fishy, para- 
ffin-y, dripping-y atmosphere, 
When I came home I could not 
think what the delicious smell 
was in a certain street. Then 
my imagination struck out a 
picture — Grimers laboriously 
frying a dab over a smoky 
paraffin-stove. 

On occasions after supper we 
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would brew a large jorum of 
good rum-punch, sing songs 
with roaring choruses, and 
finish up the evening with a 
good old scrap over somebody 
else’s bed. The word went 
round to “mobilise,” and we 
would all stand ready, each on 
his bed, to repel boarders. If 
the sanctity of your bed were 
violated, the intruder would be 
cast vigorously into outer dark- 
ness. Another song, another 
drink, a final pipe, and to bed. 

Our Christmas would have 
been a grand day if it had not 
been away from home. 

At eight o’clock there was 
breakfast of porridge, bacon 
and eggs, and bloaters—every- 
body in the best of spirits. 
About nine the Skipper pre- 
sented us with cards from the 
King and Queen. Then the 
mail came in, but it was poor. 
By the time we had tidied up 
our places and done a special 
Christmas shave and wash, we 
were called upon to go down 
to the cookhouse and sign for 
Princess Mary’s Christmas gift 
—a good pipe, and in a pleasant 
little brass box lay a Christmas 
card, a photograph, a packet 
of cigarettes, and another of 
excellent tobacco. 

It was now lunch -time— 
steak and potatoes, 

The afternoon was spent on 
preparations for our great and 
unexampled dinner. Grimers 
printed the menu, and while I 
made some cold curried sar- 
dines, the rest went down into 
the village to stimulate the 
landlady of the inn where we 
were going to dine. 

In the village a brigade was 
billeted, and that brigade was, 
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of course, ‘‘on the wire.” It 
was arranged that the despatch 
riders next on the list should 
take their motor-cycles down 
and be summoned over the 
wire if they were needed. An 
order had come round that 
unimportant messages were to 
be kept until the morning. 

We dined in the large kitchen 
of the Maison Commune Esta- 
minet, at a long table decorated 
with mistletoe and holly. The 
dinner—the result of two days’ 
“ scrounging ” under the direc- 
tion of George—was too good 
to be true. We toasted each 
other and sang all the songs 
we knew. Two of the Staff 
clerks wandered in and told us 
we were the best of all possible 
despatch riders. We drank to 
them uproariously. Then a 
Scotsman turned up with a 
noisy recitation. Finally, we 
all strolled home up the hill 
singing loudly and pleasantly, 
very exhilarated, in sure and 
certain belief we had spent the 
best of all possible evenings. 

In the dwelling of the Staff 
there was noise of revelry. 
Respectable captains with false 
noses peered out of windows. 
Our Fat Boy declaimed in the 
signal office on the iniquities 
of the artillery telegraphists. 
Sadders sent gentle messages 
of greeting over the wires. He 
was still a little piqued at his 
failure to secure the piper of 
the K.O.S.B., who had been 
commandeered by the Staff. 
Sadders waited for him until 
early morning and then steered 
him to our lodge, but the 
piper was by then too tired 
to play. 

Here is our bill of fare :— 
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CHRISTMAS 1914. 


DINNER 
OF THE 


TEN SURVIVING MOTOR-CYCLISTS 
OF THE FAMOUS FIFTH DIVISION. 


Sardins trés Moutard. 
Potage. 

Dindon Réti-Saucisses. Oise Roti. 
Petits Choux de Bruxelles. 
Pommes de Terre. 

Pouding de Noél Rhum. 
Dessert. Café. Liqueurs. 
Vins.—Champagne. Moselle. Port. 
Benedictine. Whisky. 


On the reverse page we put 
our battle-honours—Mons, Le 
Cateau, Crépy-en-Valois, the 
Marne, the Aisne, La Bassée, 
the Defence of Ypres. 

We beat the Staff on the 
sprouts, but the Staff count- 
ered by appropriating the piper. 

Work dwindled until it be- 
came a farce. One run for 
each despatch rider every third 
day was the average. St Jans 
was not the place we should 
have chosen for a winter resort. 
Life became monotonous, and 
we all with one accord began 
applying for commissions. 
Various means were used to 
break the monotony. Grimers, 
under the Skipper’s instruc- 
tions, began to plant vege- 
tables for the spring, but 
I do not think he ever got 
much beyond mustard and 
cress. On particularly un- 
pleasant days we were told 
off to make fascines. N’Soon 
assisted the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant. Cecil did vague 
things with the motor-lorry. 
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I was called upon to write 
the Company’s War Diary. 
Even the Staff became restless 
and took to night - walks 
behind the trenches. If it 
had not been for the generous 
supply of “days off” that the 
Skipper allowed us, we should 
by February have begun to 
gibber. 

Despatches were of two kinds 
—ordinary and priority. “Pri- 
ority ” despatches could only be 
sent by the more important 
members of the Staff. They 
were supposed to be important, 
were marked “priority” in the 
corner, and taken at once in a 
hurry. Ordinary despatches 
went by the morning and even- 
ing posts. During the winter 
a regular system of motor- 
cyclist posts was organised 
right through the British 
Area. A message could be 
sent from Neuve LEglise to 
Chartres in about two days. 
Our posts formed the first or 
last stage of the journey. The 
morning post left at 7.30 a.M., 
and the evening at 3.30 P.M. 
All the units of the division 
were visited. 

If the roads were moderately 
good and no great movements 
of troops were proceeding, the 
post took about 1} hours; 
so the miserable postman -was 
late either for breakfast or for 
tea. It was routine work pure 
and simple, After six weeks 
we knew every stone in the 
roads. The postman never 
came under fire. He passed 
through one village which was 
occasionally shelled, but, while 
I was with the Signal Company, 





1 To these may now be added—St Eloi, Hill 60, the Second Battle of Ypres. 
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the postman and the shells 
never arrived at the village at 
the same time. There was far 
more danger from lorries and 
motor ambulances than from 
shells. As for the long line of 
‘*‘postmen” that stretched back 
into the dim interior of France 
—it was rarely that they even 
heard the guns, When they 
did hear them, they would, I 
am afraid, pluck a racing hel- 
met from their pockets, draw 
the ear-flaps well down over 
their ears, bend down over their 
racing handle-bars, and sprint 
for dear life. Returning safely 
to Abbéville, they would write 
hair-raising accounts of the 
dangers they had passed 
through to the motor-cycling 
papers. It is only right that I 
should here once and for all 
confess—there is no finer teller 
of tall stories than the motor- 
cyclist despatch rider. .. . 
From December to February 
the only time I was under shell 
fire was late in December, when 
the Grand Attack was in full 
train. A certain brigade head- 
quarters had taken refuge in- 
considerately in advanced dug- 
outs. As I passed along the 
road to them some shrapnel 
was bursting a quarter of a mile 
away. So long was it since I 
had been under fire that the 
noise of our own guns disturbed 
me. In the spring, after I had 
left the Signal Company, the 
roads were not so healthy. 
George experienced the delights 
of a broken chain on a road 
upon which the Germans were 
registering accurately with 
shrapnel. Church, a fine fellow, 
and quite the most promising 
of our recruits, was killed in 
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his billet by a shell when 
attached to a brigade. 

Taking the post rarely 
meant just a pleasant spin, 
because it rained in Flanders 
from September to January. 

One day I started out from 
D.H.Q. at 3.30 P.M. with the 
afternoon post, and reached 
the First Brigade well up to 
time. Then it began to rain, 
at first slightly, and then very 
heavily indeed, with a bagful 
of wind. On a particularly 
open stretch of road—the rain 
was stinging sharply—the en- 
gine stopped. With a heroic 
effort I tugged the bicycle 
through some mud to the side 
of a shed, in the hope that 
when the wind changed—it 
did not—I might be under 
cover. I could not see, I 
could not grip—and of course 
I could not find out what the 
matter was. 

After I had been working 
for about half an hour the 
two artillery motor - cyclists 
came along. I stopped them 
to give me a hand and to 
do as much work as I could 
possibly avoid doing myself 
while preserving an appear- 
ance of omniscience. 

We worked for an hour or 
more. It was now so dark 
that I could not distinguish 
one motor-cyclist from another. 
The rain rained faster than it 
had ever rained before, and the 
gale was so violent that we 
could scarcely keep our feet. 
Finally, we diagnosed a com- 
plaint that could not be 
cured by the roadside. So we 
stopped working, to curse and 
admire the German rockets. 

There was an estaminet close 
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by. It had appeared shut, but 
when we began to curse a 
light shone in one of the 
windows. So I went in and 
settled to take one of the 
artillery motor-cycles and de- 
liver the rest of my quite 
unimportant despatches. It 
would not start. We worked 
for twenty minutes in the rain 
vainly, then a motor-cyclist 
turned up from the nearest 
brigade to see what had be- 
come of me,—the progress of 
the post is checked over the 
wire. We arranged matters— 
but then neither his motor- 
cycle nor the motor-cycle of 
the second artillery motor- 
cyclist would start. It was 
laughable. Eventually we got 
the brigade despatch rider 
started with my report. 

A fifth motor-cyclist, who 


discreetly did not stop his 
engine, took my despatches 


back to “the Div.” The 
second artillery motor-cycle 
we started after quarter of 
an hour’s prodigious labour. 
The first and mine were still 
obstinate, so he and I retired 
to the inn, drank brandy and 
hot water, and conversed ami- 
ably with madame. 

Madame, who together with 
innumerable old men and chil- 
dren inhabited the inn, was 
young and pretty and intelli- 
gent—black hair, sallow and 
symmetrical face, expressive 
mouth, slim and _ graceful 
limbs. Talking the language, 
we endeavoured to make our 
forced company pleasant. 
That other despatch rider, 
still steaming from the stove, 
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sat beside a charming Flemish 
woman, and endeavoured, amid 
shrieks of laughter, to trans- 
late the jokes in an old number 
of ‘London Opinion.’ 

A Welsh lad came in—a per- 
fect Celt of nineteen, dark and 
lithe, with a momentary smile 
and a wild desire to see India. 
Then some Cheshires arrived. 
They were soaked and very 
weary. One old _ reservist 
staggered to a chair. We 
gave him some brandy and 
hot water. He chattered un- 
intelligibly for a moment about 
his wife and children. He be- 
gan to doze, so his companion 
took him out, and they tot- 
tered along after theircompany. 

A dog of no possible breed 
belonged to the estaminet. 
Madame called him “ Auto- 
mobile Anglais,” because he 
was always rushing about aim- 
lessly for no conceivable reason. 

We were sorry when at 
9.50 the lorry came for the 
bicycles. Our second driver 
was an ex-London cabby, with 
a crude wit expressed in im- 
possible French that our 
hostess delightfully parried. 
On the way back he told me 
how he had given up the three 
taxis he had owned to do 
“his bit,” how the other men 
had laughed at him because 
he was so old, how he had 
met a prisoner who used to 
whistle for the taxis in Russell 
Square. We talked also of 
the men in the trenches, of 
fright, and of the end of the 
war. We reached D.H.Q. 
about 10.30, and after a large 
bowl of porridge I turned in. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AT this, the supreme, crisis 
of the nation’s fate the politi- 
cians still remain far remote 
from reality. They do not 
understand the settled con- 
tempt in which a great part 
of the country holds them and 
their garrulity. They have 
lived so long upon words that 
they cannot adjust themselves 
to the imperious necessity of 
deeds. For ten years they 


have listened only to the 
flattering voice of the caucus; 
they have known no more than 


‘the will of the voter, who when 

driven with his fellows to the 
polling-booth falls below the 
level of humanity, and ceasing 
to be a man and a citizen 
becomes a mere receptacle for 
falsehood and cant - phrases. 
To-day the voter has ceased to 
exist ; he is the first thing that 
is flung into the purifying 
erucible of war, and it is high 
time that the politician followed 
his dupe into nothingness, 

At the beginning of the war 
we were bidden imperiously to 
put an end to party strife 
and to trust the Government. 
And the whole country would 
have been willing to obey the 
word of command, if only 
the Government had trusted 
itself. We all recognise the 
truth, spoken by Sir John 
Simon the other day, that 


“this war will not be won by 
criticising ; it will be won by 
resolutely avoiding all sterile 
controversies.” But this is a 
truth which Sir John Simon 
and his Radical colleagues reso- 
lutely refuse to admit. They 
cannot leave the past alone; 
they worry it as a dog wor- 
ries a bone. They cannot 
avoid sterile controversies. Sir 
John Simon himself, having 
uttered a few respectable 
platitudes, falls easily into the 
pit of disputation. ‘“ Democ- 
racy, says he, “is on its 
trial, and its opponent is 
despotism. Democracy is at 
death - grips with tyranny.” 
If by democracy Sir John 
Simon means what Sir Henry 
Maine means by the word—a 
form of government, no more 
and no less—then he has been 
talking the kind of nonsense 
which cannot be acceptable to 
at least one of our Allies. We 
are fighting against one auto- 
cracy—that is true; it is also 
true that we are fighting side 
by side with another auto- 
cracy; and it is not the mo- 
ment for Sir John Simon to 
revive the worn-out supersti- 
tion that democracy is & 
system sent straight from 
heaven upon earth, One thing 
the war has already made 
abundantly clear, which 18 
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that a democracy like ours, 
which exhausts its activities 
in the barren hunt for votes, 
cannot undertake the simple 
duty of defence. There it has 
been tried and found wanting. 
And it will presently be proved, 
when we have emerged victori- 
ous from our struggle with 
Germany, that we have won 
the battle, not on account of 
the democracy whose praises 
have been -pompously sung 
upon a thousand fusty plat- 
forms, but in its despite. 

The fact that Sir John Simon 
entirely misses the point of his 
own speech proves how danger- 
ous a thing is unlicensed speech 
in the hour of national danger. 
He, at any rate, is restrained 
from pandering to the party by 
some scruple of patriotism. 
Not even his ambition to follow 
Mr Asquith, as that most peril- 
ous of adventurers, a lawyer- 
prime-minister, wholly befogs 
his judgment. Would that we 
could say the same of all the 
Radical demagogues! Here, 
for instance, is Mr Hobhouse, 
once a Cabinet Minister, whose 
one contribution to the golden 
book of eloquence is the state- 
ment, still remembered, that 
Lord Roberts was an elderly 
gentleman who had outlived 
his sphere of usefulness. For 
him, in his retirement, the oc- 
casion is far too good to be lost. 
He has been discoursing to his 
constituents, whom he assured 
that to force a system of con- 
scription upon England would 
be not an error but a crime. 
The greatest crime that Eng- 
land could commit to-day would 
be to sacrifice one jot of her 
strength to the silly ory of a 
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silly party. If conscription 
could add one ounce to our 
effectiveness—and we have not 
the slightest doubt that it 
would — it should be intro- 
duced to-day. It is not our 
business just now to illustrate 
a theory of politics or to 
collect the suffrages of the 
idle and thriftless, of men 
fit for nothing but to vote. 
It is our business to aid our 
Allies, whose faith in universal 
service has never been shaken, 
to beat the Germans. Nor are 
Mr Hobhouse and his fellows 
paying a high compliment to 
France when they describe 
conscription as a “crime.” To 
assume a profound difference 
in this matter between French 
and English is to show a 
complete ignorance of two 
nations, and the progress of 
the war should have proved 
even to those unwilling to 
learn that there is no virtue 
of courage in the volunteer 
which the conscript does not 
possess in equal measure, 

But by far the worst offender 
of them all is Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan. No discomfiture 
seems to stem the torrent of 
his speech. Whatever happens, 
he must still be talking. If 
the House of Lords prove an 
impatient audience, he must 
needs call a meeting at the 
National Liberal Club that 
he may regale the stalwarts 
with the crambe repetita of 
his own justification. He does 
not, and cannot, plead the one 
single excuse for talk which 
should seem acceptable to-day : 
that the words spoken may 
aid the Government and the 
country in their great work 
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of beating the Germans. He 
is interested only in his own 
exploits, his own grievances. 
He goes round and round 
like a squirrel in a cage. 
He pours forth the same 
old phrases; he bombasts 
his speech with the same old 
boasts. He brags once more, 
as he has bragged many times 
in the last ten years, of his 
“hard thinking.” He assured 
his packed and sympathetic 
audience that we could not 
have been better prepared so 
far as the army was concerned, 
a preposterous statement which 
shows at what a _ feather’s 
weight Lord Haldane valued 
the judgment and knowledge 
of his audience.. In brief, he 
cried aloud, as loud as he 
could, that he and his col- 
leagues were the only wise men 
in “an unrefiecting nation.” 
He did more than this: he 
admits that he “did all he 
could to make friendly 
speeches,” because he knew 
that Germany was encourag- 
ing a wholly false superstition 
of England’s hostility. A 
pretty admission for a_ re- 
sponsible Minister to make in 
a free and great country! 
And then, having coldly wit- 
nessed the destruction of muni- 
tion-plants, having belonged to 
a Government which bought no 
guns and stored no rifles, Lord 
Haldane throws the whole 
blame of an inevitable short- 
age upon the difficulties which 
arose between labour and 
capital. When the war is 
over we devoutly pray that 
the responsibility for an in- 
famous neglect shall be affixed 
to the right shoulders, that 
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the men who condescended to 
receive salaries from the coun. 
try, and who did not find it 
profitable in their constituen- 
cies to put that country in a 
proper state of defence, shall 
be as severely punished as they 
deserve. Meanwhile, it ig 
enough to reeord that Mr Lloyd 
George has denounced Lord 
Haldane’s statement as “in- 
complete and in some material 
respects inaccurate,” and has 
pointed out “that the very fact 
of this conflict of memory having 
arisen shows the unwisdom of 
these partial and unauthorised 
disclosures of highly confiden- 
tial committees of the Cabinet.” 
A well-merited rebuke, sternly 
administered, which is not likely 
to curb Lord Haldane’s tongue 
or to diminish his self-esteem. 
The fact is that the Radicals 
have never got over the triumph 
of 1906. They still believe 
themselves the sole repositories 
of wisdom and truth. In that 
year they were one and all 
intoxicated with a surfeit of 
votes, and they have never got 
sober again. They will not 
realise that to-day they count 
in the country as no better than 
cyphers. They must needs 
speak with the old voice, and 
assume as much as they can of 
the old confidence. And nobody 
wishes to hear them. They have 
contradicted themselves and one 
another so often that it is not 
easy or prudent to believe 4 
word that they say. They 
forget that with an enemy 
battering at the door they can 
no longer play the game of 
politics, which once was their 
solace and their profit: it is 
a time for candour, not for the 
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old deceptions; and the sooner 
our demagogues discover this 
simple truth the sooner will 
they take refuge in silence. 
And of them all none has 
been more indiscreet than Mr 
Churchill. Never since the 
war began has he made a 
single speech which was de- 
signed merely to hearten the 
country. His professions are 
admirable, “Criticism,” says 
he, “when it is dictated in 
time of war, as it always 
should be, only by the most 
sincere desire to be of service 
and of help, and is absolutely 
free from any taint of personal 
malice or of prejudice or of 
ulterior motive, may find its 
place if governed by due re- 
straint and a sense of respon- 
sibility.’ Wise words! Yet 
we remember speeches not a 
few delivered by Mr Churchill 
during the past year in which 
“due restraint” and “a sense 
of responsibility” have been 
pitifully lacking. Nor can 
we get much comfort from 
Mr Churchill’s excellent copy- 
heading, “Let discord die.” 
By all means let discord die, 
but do not let us receive this 
admonition from the father of 
discord. We are tired of the 
spectacle of the devil reproving 
sin. It cannot escape the least 
observant that Mr Churchill 
has lived upon discord for ten 
years. It has been the very 
air he breathed. A friend and 
admirer of his once said that 
the cleverest thing ever done 
was Mr Churchill’s stirring up 
of class hatred in the country. 
It was clever indeed! It must 
have increased Mr Churchill’s 
Majority, and added to the 





Radical majority many an ill- 
won seat. But class hatred 
was not stirred up in the cause 
of concord; and as it is the 
bane of demagogues that they 
are powerless to allay the fury 
which it suits them to excite, 
it is largely the fault of Mr 
Churchill, who to-day with up- 
lifted hands deplores discord, 
that the country has been for 
years and still remains in a 
bad temper. We do not wish 
to discuss the strike in South 
Wales. That is a national 
disgrace, eternal and indelible. 
Yet we cannot put all the 
blame upon the miners. We 
remember the cleverest thing 
ever done, and shall be able 
presently to apportion the 
responsibility for a crime 
which no Englishman can con- 
template without a burning 
sense of shame. 

When, therefore, we are told 
that criticism must cease in 
the country, we would reply: 
Que Messieurs les assassins 
commencent. So long as de- 
magogues, like Lord Haldane 
and Mr Churchill, find them- 
selves unable to cease from 
chattering, so long will it be 
the duty of all patriots to 
point out that their arguments 
rest upon no other basis than 
a supreme selfishness. Mr 
Asquith has always been a bad 
disciplinarian,— that is noto- 
rious; but surely in this grave 
crisis he might bestir himself 
to impose restraint upon his 
colleagues. They cannot open 
their lips without indiscretion. 
And say what they will, 
they can never dissociate them- 
selves from their past. A 
few speakers there are to 
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whom we shall always listen 
with respect and attention. 
When Lord Kitchener takes 
the country into his confidence, 
he is sure of a sympathetic 
audience, because he speaks 
not as a politician but as a 
soldier. He has no electoral 
campaign to live down; his 
sincerity is never for a moment 
in doubt; and we all know 
that he is inspired by one 
hope only—to beat the Ger- 
mans. Nor will Mr Balfour 
ever open his lips in vain. 
Upon him, if upon any states- 
man, has fallen the mantle of 
William Pitt. He, more felici- 
tously than any other, can find 
the words and express the senti- 
ments which shall strengthen 
the resolution and inflame 
the courage of Englishmen. 
When he unveiled a bust of Mr 
Chamberlain, when he painted 
in glowing colours the splendid 
services of a great statesman, 
he said nothing in his eulogy 
that was not pertinent to the 
titanic struggle in which we 
and the Dominions oversea are 
engaged. And he made it 
clear that foresight and im- 
agination are the very essence 
of statesmanship. Many men 
have put their hands to the 
building up of our Empire. 
The pioneers, driven abroad 
by the spirit of adventure, 
laid the foundations with their 
bones. The loyal men who 
followed them raised still 
higher the noble edifice. But it 
was Mr Chamberlain, a states- 
man who thought always not 
of himself but of his country, 
who gave the Dominions, which 
make up our Empire, a common 
thought, a common ambition. 
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The Dominions, as we all know, 
were organised for peace, It 
is evident after the events of 
the past years that they may 
be organised for war also. And 
the reason of union is no mere 
advantage of commerce or 
profit. It has been proved 
conclusively, as Mr Balfour 
said, ‘‘that the spiritual bonds 
which unite the most distant 
parts of the Empire to this its 
centre have grown in our 
growth and strengthened in 
our strength, that the wisdom 
of statesmen has gone to the 
building of it, and the patriot- 
ism of individuals.” Of these 
statesmen the foremost is 
Joseph Chamberlain, “the 
architect of Empire,” and we 
can only regret that he is not 
here in the full possession of 
his energy and courage to 
prove that a dictator is the 
only adequate government for 
a selfish and undisciplined 
people. 

And the same rule of silence 
which we would impose upon 
the late Ministers we would 
impose also upon the rank and 
file of the House of Commons. 
These gentlemen are in the 
receipt of comfortable incomes 
for doing nothing whatever, 
and they should be permitted 
to retain them only on the 
principle on which a noisy 
organ-grinder gets a penny— 
that they should go and play 
in another street. At West- 
minster they are not merely 
in the way : they are dangerous. 
By asking infamous questions 
and by suggesting the wrong 
answers, they are doing a de-. 
finite service to the enemy; and 
if they were not earning their 
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salaries before, at what price 
shall we estimate the work 
which they are doing to-day? 
The one possible course which 
the House of Commons can 
adopt, with credit to itself and 
safety to the country, is to ad- 
journ, as patriots enlist, for the 
period of the war. Whether 
we shall ever return to the 
trivialities of Parliamentary 
Government, after several 
millions of our citizens have 
faced death and wounds, is 
uncertain. We need not anti- 
cipate the future. But at least 
we may see to it that the House 
of Commons should be deprived 
for the present of all power of 
mischief. 

In other words, we are con- 
tent to trust our Ministers, if 
only they will show themselves 
resolute in action, and give us 
a plain assurance that they 
have put all the shifts and 
tricks of politics behind them. 
We want to know that no 
one of them is helping to 
conduct the war with one eye 
cast upon the electorate, that 
all desire of popularity is 
expelled rigidly from their 
minds, that they will speak 
no word either in the House 
or in the constituencies which 
can be construed into a plea 
of justification or an attempt 
to get the better of a colleague. 
There must be no more oratory 
in the National Liberal Club; 
there must be no more letters 
of _ eulogy composed by the 
Prime Minister—letters which 
persuade us either that the 
Prime Minister is not speak- 
ing the truth, or that he has 
treated his oldest friend and 
comrade with the grossest 
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injustice. It is idle for our 
leaders to demand of others 
what they refuse to do them- 
selves, and if all criticism is 
to cease, the cessation must 
begin at the top. The country 
asks nothing better than to be 
led, but it must be led with 
courage and firmness by men 
who are willing to see their 
private interests merged for 
ever in the common good. 
And the Government has set 
an evil example not only in the 
sphere of criticism. In the 
sphere of economy also its 
practice falls far below its pre- 
cept. It sends broadcast over 
the country the simple mes- 
sage that “silver bullets will 
win the war.” It reminds the 
citizens that they “must save 
in every possible way for their 
country’s sake as well as for 
their own good.” It tells us 
with perfect truth that we 
must do our best to avoid 
buying the productions of 
foreign countries, that we must 
be sparing of food, that we 
must save all the money we 
can and invest our surplus, 
however small it may be, in 
the War Loan. Its advice is 
excellent; it speaks with the 
voice of wisdom herself, and we 
hope earnestly that the whole 
country will listen attentively 
when it speaks. The vast sum 
invested in the War Loan 
measures at once the patriotism 
and wealth of the country. 
But other loans will follow this 
one, and the Government will 
be in a far better position to 
demand the country’s help—if 
at the same time it proves by 
its own action that its love of 
economy is something more 
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than the mere expression of a 
pious and academic opinion. 
The need for economy is 
taken for granted. Not merely 
are we spending upon the war 
£2083 a minute, but we shall 
emerge victorious with empty 
pockets and such a burden of 
debt as we have never before 
been asked to shoulder. Mr 
Harold Cox has estimated that 
when the peace is signed we 
should “start with something 
like £130,000,000 over our last 
peace expenditure.” And since 
money will be scarce and 
labour cheap, we shall be in 
@ worse position than ever we 
were to meet the payment of 
the annual bill. It is plain, 
therefore, that economy must 
be imposed not only upon the 
citizen but on the State. In 
the last ten years, by a silent 
revolution, we have been turned 
into a vast and well - paid 
bureaucracy. The Radicals 
have invented new depart- 
ments and fresh systems of 
expenditure, mainly for the 
purpose of securing votes and 
of making themselves tenants 
for life of the Government and 
its profitable offices. They 
have thrown other people’s 
money about with a reckless 
extravagance, which must now 
cease. In a dozen directions 
retrenchment is easy. The 
members of the Commons’ 
House share between them 
£250,000 a year, and they do 
work which would be very 
dear at £1 a week per head. 
That they should be paid at 
all is ridiculous, especially as 
there have always been hun- 
dreds of persons able and 
willing to discharge such duties 
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as are laid upon them for 


nothing. They voted them- 
selves £400 a year apiece 
without discussion, and for no 
better reason than to help Mr 
Asquith to hold together a dis- 
jointed coalition, That reason 
is revealed to-day for the 
absurdity that it always was, 
The old coalition is dispersed, 
and is not likely ever to be 
gathered together again. The 
members of Parliament them- 
selves, who did nothing to warn 
the country of the danger that 
threatened it, look very much 
lixe men who have taken 
money under false pretences, 
and clearly in war-time the 
less they say and do the better. 
Here, then, is a first oppor- 
tunity to economise, and we 
shall believe more firmly in the 
professions of the Government 
when we hear that the pay- 
ment of members is abolished, 
than we do to-day. We know 
that difficulties stand in the 
way of this obvious reform. 
The game of politics has seemed 
in the past to be a kind of 
circus. It has brought a spice 
of excitement inte dull places. 
The foolish metaphors, bor- 
rowed from the battlefield, 
with which the aspiring can- 
didates beguiled their dupes, 
gave the false impression that 
a real fight was going on, and 
that the heroes who were risk- 
ing no more than a seat in the 
House of Commons were ready 
to shed their blood for some- 
thing or other. And so the 
country, until the picture-palace 
came as a rival, was beginning 
to look upon politicians as far 
greater and better men than 
they were—and the politicians 
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themselves, having control of 
the purse-strings, gladly ac- 
cepted the popular opinion. 
They thought that no pay was 
too high for them, no pensions 
too great; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that in this year of 
war, £1200 a year has been 
granted to a retired politician 
who presided for a few years 
over the department of Educa- 
tion. Had Mr Pease been a 
statesman—and not even the 
enthusiasm of partisans would 
claim statesmanship for him 
—he should not thus be re- 
warded at a time when na- 
tional service means far more 
than discovering a _ policy 
which will sound well on the 
hustings. How many soldiers, 
we wonder, will retire at the 
end of the war with Mr Pease’s 
comfortable competence? If 
you weigh Mr Pease in the 
balance against a general, he 
is naught. But he has the 
facile talent which the House 
of Commons understands, and 
is rewarded as far beyond his 
merits as beyond the compre- 
hension of simple folk. 

In the House of Commons 
itself, then, there is ample 
space for economy. The men 
who vote salaries and pensions 
to themselves are obviously 
unfitted, unless they reform 
their characters and habits, to 
preach to others the gospel of 
thrift. And it is not only 
upon themselves that they 
have squandered the wealth 
of the country. That they 
might provide places for their 
friends and votes for themselves 
they have doubled the expenses 
of the Civil Service. By no 
casuistry can they defend the 
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extravagance with which they 
are attempting to discover 
what nobody cares to know, 
and what the courts have told 
them it is illegal to inquire— 
the site values of 1909. The 
operation is costly; they spend 
some £700,000 a year on it; 
the resulting profit is trumpery 
—a poor £50,000; and it is 
not true, as the officials tell us, 
that the inquiry has helped to 
increase the legacy duties. 
Moreover, the business was 
devised in malice, and carried 
out in spite. It was the first 
manceuvre in Mr George's 
campaign of robbing one class 
to purchase the votes of an- 
other, of stirring up by every 
artifice of malignity the poor 
against the rich! Yet the 
Government which preaches 
economy will not take any steps 
to avoid this waste of £700,000. 
And the reason of its refusal is 
plain: it remembers with an 
undeserved pride the ridiculous 
things which it said about Mr 
George’s budget—about the 
Dreadnoughts that it was going 
to purchase, and the old age 
pensions which it was going to 
pay by the mere expedient of 
investigating site values. But 
this is not a time for salving 
wounded vanity. The scheme 
of valuation costs £700,000 
@ year, and it engrosses the 
energies of an army of 
sprightly, ignorant young sur- 
veyors, who should be sent 
straightway into the trenches, 
and thus to justify their own 
existence and to save the 
country from a wanton piece 
of wastefulness. 

And if the Government will 
give a lead, we believe that 
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the municipalities would fol- 
low that lead. If it is to be 
a policy of thrift, let it be 
thrift all round. So long as 
the war lasts, we want no 
extravagance in _grandiose 
schemes of local policy. We 
must carry on the necessary 
business of the country, and 
we must do no more. This 
is not a time to build element- 
ary schools on such a scale 
of comfort and efficiency as 
Eton is never likely to claim 
or to expect. This is not a 
time to perfect roads and to 
make experiments in municipal 
architecture. Let us instead 
remember the “silver bullet,” 
which is no less efficient be- 
cause it comes out of the 
public than out of a private 
pocket. 

There remains another pieve 
ef gross wastefulness, which, 
though it missed the popularity 
it was designed to catch, is 
still dangerous if it abstracts 
a single shilling from the war 
fund, and that is the Insurance 
Act. The cry of ninepence for 
fourpence was not a success 
even for those who raised it, 
but it has proved an expensive, 
as well as a useless, eatch- 
word ever since, and the sooner 
it is suppressed with all the 
vast train of paid officers who 
shout in its chorus the better. 
It has brought comfort to no 
parched lips; it has done no 
more than inspire a vast deal 
of purposeless rhetoric and 
waste, without any return to 
the country’s revenues. Why 
should we not suspend the Act, 
with all the bureaucrats which 
it has called into being, until 
the terms of peace are signed ? 
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Then we can discuss in cold 
blood whether indeed it is 
necessary, even for the pur- 
poses of a General Election, to 
spend so much money and so 
much force to get in return 
little else than ill-temper and 
a sense of wrong. 

The worst of it is that the 
leaders of the nation, official 
and self-appointed, are bound 
in the bonds of cant, from 
which they cannot escape. 
We know well enough that 
nothing save an enemy’s 
bayonet can pierce the hide 
of Radical self-content. But 
we wish to avoid the enemy’s 
bayonet, and therefore we 
would implore our governors 
to take the advice, which they 
so freely offer, and to make 
up their minds that they will 
ask no sacrifice of their fellow- 
citizens which they are not 
prepared to make themselves. 
Difficult as it is to expect 
economy from men who by 
pooling their salaries have 
announced their opinion that 
no man can live comfortably 
on £2000 a year, we do not 
wholly despair. The crisis of 
the war may arouse even the 
politician to a better frame 
of mind. The sentimentalists 
who cloud counsel outside the 
House give us no ray of hope. 
They are beyond the reach 
of reason or control. The 
very fact that they have taken 
on the unpaid job of making 
the world better, proves that 
they are unassailable by the 
common methods of argument. 
They have put on the triple 
brass of pride, and they will 
never admit to a living soul 
that they are not inspired 
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from on high. Here, for in- 
stance, is Professor Gilbert 


Murray, a pious Radical and 
a translator of Euripides. No 
man has ever captured the 
suburbs with greater ease than 
he. His honeyed translations 
are read in a thousand homes, 
where the Greek tongue is held 
in horror as an invention of the 
evil one. If any one should 
wave aloft the banner of a 
blameless life, surely it is he. 
And in his last pamphlet he 
confesses to a piece of conduct 
of which the mere citizen, who 
has not translated Euripides 
and who does not believe that 
the world may be saved by a 
scorn of patriotism, would be 
heartily ashamed. He makes 
confession, it is true; he makes 
no apology, as though, in fact, 
the utmost indulgence were 
due to a Radical and a pro- 
fessor. At any rate this is 
what he did, described in his 
own words: “On July 26 or 
27 I was asked to sign a de- 
claration in favour of British 
neutrality in the case of a war 
arising between the Great 
Powers. I agreed without 
hesitation, I did not believe 
there would be a war; the 
nations were not governed by 
lunatics. By the time 
the declaration was published 
—it took a week collecting 
signatures—my attitude was 
changed.” That is _ plain 
enough, isn’t it? Yet, so far 
as we know, Professor Murray 
left his signature where it fell, 
without protest. For a year 
the world has believed that he 
agreed with the absurd pro- 
fessors who clamoured for 
peace where no peace was 
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possible. And now we dis- 
cover that when the letter 
appeared, fortified by his 
signature, his attitude was 
changed. He is as bad as the 
other professor, who excused 
himself on the ground that he 
had signed a letter which he 
had never seen. To us it seems 
far too grave a dereliction of 
duty to be passed over with a 
shrug. If we had put our 
name to a document, in which 
we did not believe or had not 
seen, and which was designed 
to entrap public opinion in a 
national crisis, we should have 
thought ourselves eternally and 
hopelessly dishonoured. The 
Radicals obviously have an 
easier standard of right and 
wrong, and if they account 
themselves “sensible men,” as 
they do, we thank God that 
we are “damned fools.” 

And Professor Murray, thus 
finding a facile excuse for him- 
self, proves the worth of his 
opinion by finding a yet more 
facile excuse for his friends 
Messrs Russell and Brailsford. 
He declares at the outset 
that he will never judge 
harshly a man who is the 
friend of every country but his 
own. He seems to have a 
natural love of pro-Germans, 
wherever they may be found. 
And for the sake of argument 
we will concede this much 
to him: we can understand 
that the “superior person” 
who deems himself too great 
for the obligation of patriotism, 
may take the side of an enemy 
when the enemy is in the right. 
Such a course appears to us 
contemptible; at any rate it is 
intelligible. The conduct of an 
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Englishman who condemns 
England, and bases his condem- 
nation upon falsehoods favour- 
able to Germany is, we confess, 
not even intelligible. Yet it 
does not disturb Professor 
Murray’s equanimity. Mr 
Brailsford, says he, suppresses 
the fact that Sir Edward Grey 
had made a persistent effort for 
peace. Mr Russell finds an 
amiable exeuse for Germany’s 
attack upon Belgium. And 
even in Professor Maurray’s 
indulgent mind both Mr Russell 
and Mr Brailsford are wrong. 
Yet he defends them with 
ardour. ‘These writers,” says 
he, “are in their way high- 
minded, disinterested, courage- 
ous, and often very clever, but 
they are not at present in a 
state of mind which enables 
them to see or even to seek 
the truth.” Now, we have 
always believed that the friend 
of every country but his own, 
such as Professor Murray, 
found a solid justification in 
the pretence of justice. Pro- 
fessor Murray regrets this jus- 
tification for his friends. He 
admits that they are at once 
anti-patriotic and unjust, and 
he will not call them traitors. 
So it comes to this, that a man 
may tell lies against his coun- 
try on an enemy’s behalf, and 
escape censure. When, there- 
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fore, does morality begin or 
end? There is, we suppose, no 
such thing as gratitude. To 
be thankful to the country 
which gave you birth, which 
educated you, which found you 
the means of making a living 
—this is an antiquated senti- 
ment not worthy a true intel- 
lectual. You have a perfect 
right, if you like, to say 
things disadvantageous to your 
motherland, things in which 
there is no vestige of truth, 
and Professor Murray will still 
call you disinterested and cour- 
ageous. And to Professor Mur- 
ray we should like to put one 
hypothetical case. Suppose Sir 
Edward Grey a year ago had 
made an attack upon Pro- 
fessor Murray’s chair, suppose 
he had known his attack to be 
unjustified and yet refused to 
withdraw it, suppose he had 
spent all the intervening period 
with the enemies of Greek, and 
then, a belated convert, had 
admitted himself wrong, with- 
out a single word of apology, 
without a hint of shame, with- 
out even a vague reference to 
a white sheet, what should we 
have thought of him? Would 
he not have forfeited all claim 
to be thought a candid, honour- 
able man? We think he would. 
What does Professor Murray 
think ? 
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